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AN 


ago, the question ‘‘ Have wea 


( Type seventeen or eighteen years 
he ad 
Bourbon among us? 


was vehemently 
discussed, not only in some of our 
leading magazines and by the daily 
press, but books were written both in 
this country and in France, in which 
the evidence was weighed with great 
care and deliberation; and the result 
as in most great controversies 
is no tribunal of final 
resort, public opinion was more dis- 


was, 


where there 


tracted at the close of the controversy 
than when it was opened. 

Atatime like this—when, in the 
opinion of very many reflecting men, 
France is about to re-enact the ter- 
rible scenes of the Revolution of ‘93, 
to be quieted only by placing on the 
throne some person who shall claim 
to rule, not by the voice of the people 
but by Divine right — it is interesting 
to know that there resides in the city 
of Oshkosh, on Lake Winnebago, in 
the State of Wisconsin, a gentleman 
of quiet demeanor, and very reticent 
with regard to his supposed illustrious 
rigin, who, in the opinion of very 
many, has higher claims to the throne 
of France than the Count de Paris or 
the Duke de Chartres. 

[he evidence on which this claim 
is based was, in the main, collated 
many years ago; but since then a 
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new generation has sprung up, to 
whom it is unknown, and it will there- 
fore bear recapitulation. In addition, 
however, to what has been already 
published, the writer has obtained, 
from the gentleman referred to, new 
facts and documents in his possession, 
bearing upon this most important 
question. The chain of evidence now 
seems to be complete; and it discloses 
a plot more intricate than was ever 
devised by Anne Radcliffe—a com- 
plication of facts more wonderful 
than the vagaries of the wildest 
imagination. 

On the twenty-first of January, 
1793, the head of Louis XVI., king 
of France, was severed from its trunk 
by the keen axe of the guillotine. On 
the sixteenth of October following, 
the queen consort, Marie Antoinette, 
shared the same fate. The living 
issues of this marriage were Louis 
Charles, born at Versailles, March 27, 
1785 —a bright, active lad; anda 
daughter some six years older, who 
was subsequently known as_ the 
Duchess d’Angouléme. 
Prince, after the death of his mother, 
was consigned to the care of one 
Simon, a tool of Marat — one of those 
monsters who, in revolutionary times, 
are permitted to appear to convince 
the world, by the atrocity of their acts, 
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that the millennium is not quite ready 
to dawn. This Simon, without the 
intellect, had all the ferocity of his 
master. There was about him a cool- 
ness and deliberation which do not 
belong to an ordinary villain. There 
was an exquisiteness in his tortures 
which showed genius — but the genius 
of the Devil. He could gauge to a 
nicety the tension the nerves of his 
victim could undergo without snap- 
ping. The Prince had been nurtured 
by his mother with tender care. The 
principles of morality and religion 
had been instilled into his mind from 
the first dawn of reason; but this 
wretch deliberately set to work to blot 
out every virtuous impression, every 
noble aspiration. He taught him to 
revile the name of his Maker; he 
plied him with strong drink; and 
when his stomach revolted at the 
overdose, he beat him unmercifully, 
and as an evidence of his brutality 
the littke Dauphin carried a scar near 
one of his eyes. Under this tutelage 
the Prince became imbecile in mind, 
and it was only a question how long 
his physical powers would endure. 
Simon, for his faithful services, was 
promoted, and one Laurent was ap- 
pointed keeper of the Temple. He 
broke open the prince’s cell: the 
stench arising from the confined air 
was overpowering, and the Prince 
himself presented a pitiable sight — 
his hair matted, his eyes sunken and 
lustreless, his intellect clouded, and 
his frame reduced to a skeleton and 
covered with vermin. He _ stared 
at vacuity. His knees, wrists, and 
elbows exhibited large tumors, the 
result of hiscruel treatment. Removed 
to a larger cell, under the influence of 
improved ventilation and a more gen- 
erous diet, his physical powers were 
gradually restored, but without bring- 
ing relief to his intellect. 

Meanwhile the elder brother of 
Louis XVI., Count de Provence, was 
holding a mimic court at Coblentz, as 
regent, and through a well-organized 
system of espionage was informed of 
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every important event that took place 
in France. By this means he was 
enabled to introduce a man named 
Gomin as an assistant to Laurent, 
who, on the 29th of March, 1795, was 
superseded by one Lasne, a professed 
republican, but a man of such easy 
virtue that he could serve that em- 
ployer who paid best. It is believed 
that these men, who at that time 
had charge of the Dauphin, were 
in the interest of the Count de Pro- 
vence. 

On the eighth of June, 1795, there 
died in the Temple a youth. This 
fact is unquestioned; but that this 
youth was the Dauphin, is the ques- 
tion upon which the whole contro- 
versy hinges. It was pretty generally 
believed throughout Europe that the 
keepers substituted a dying child to 
represent the Prince, who was spirited 
away; and in support of this belief, 
the following chain of facts is ad- 
duced. In the early part of May 
the keepers had written on the regis- 
ter of the Tower that the Prince was 
ill. M. Desault, an eminent surgeon, 
Was sent to attend him. He did so 
daily from the sixth to the thirtieth of 
May, and in the report of his condi- 
tion stated that ‘he had the germ 
of the scrofulous affection of which 
his brother had died at Mendon, but 
that this malady had scarcely im- 
printed its seal on his constitution, 
nor manifested itself with any violent 
symptom. Neither great ulcers mor 
rebellious ophthalmia nor swellings of 
the joints were apparent.”” Such were 
the symptoms only two orthree weeks 
before the pretended death. 

On the thirty-first of May, M. Bel- 
langer, a painter and designer under 
the patronage of the Count de Pro- 
vence, was admitted to the presence 
of the Prince, and passed the day 
endeavoring to amuse him and enlist 
his attention by showing him his 
portfolio of pictures. He also made 
a sketch of the Prince, before depart- 
ing. How he came and whither he 
went are questions unsolved, but it is 
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claimed that he was an important 
actor in the subsequent drama. 
Desault, who ordinarily made his 
visits to the Prince at nine o'clock in 
the morning, did not appear on the 
day of Bellanger's visit, nor on the 
next; and the third day it was re- 
ported that he had died the day pre- 


viously under circumstances which 
led to the belief that he had been 
poisoned. 


Between the thirty-first of May and 
the fifth of June, there is a gap in the 
order of events at the Tower, which 
no investigation thus far has been 


able tosupply. At the latter date, M. 
Pelletan, who had been appointed to 
succeed Desault, paid his first visit to 


the Prince. He found him in so sad 
a condition that he at once demanded 

illeague to share the responsibility, 
which was granted; but their united 
skill was unavailing. The patient 
died on the eighth, three days after 
they were first introduced to the sup- 


posed Prince. 


‘he following day the two surgeons, 
together with two others detailed by 
the government, held a fost- mortem 
and in their certificate 
from committing them- 
selves on the question of identity. 
“We found on the bed,” they re- 


examination ; 
th refrain 


mark, ‘the body of a child who ap- 
peared to be about ten years old, 
which the commissaries told us was 


that of Louis Capet, and which two 
among us recognized to be that of the 
child of whom they had taken care 
for some days past.” They then pro- 
ceed to describe minutely every part 
of the body; state that there were two 
on the inner side 
of the right knee, and another near 
the left wrist ; and conclude that “ All 
the disorders of which we have given 


large tumors, one 


the details, are evidently the result of 


a'scrotulous disease of long standing, 
ind to which the decease of the child 
should be attributed.” 


Now, between the symptoms de- 
scribed by Desault, a few weeks pre- 
viously, and the symptoms of the 
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child who died on the eighth of June 
from the effects of ‘a scrofulous dis- 
ease of long standing,” there is a 
wide divergence. 

The authorities publicly announced 
the death of the Prince, and yet 
at the same time they secretly in- 
structed the police that the Prince had 
escaped, and enjoined upon them to 
arrest any party found travelling to- 
wards the frontier having in charge a 
child eight years or so of age. In 
pursuance of these instructions, one 
party at least was arrested at Thiers, 
and detained until the child in charge 
was proved not to be the Dauphin. 

The belief that the child who thus 
died in the Temple on the eighth of 
June, 1795, Was not the true Prince, 
was wide-spread and universal; and 
in the subsequent years, more than 
one pretender sprang up who claimed 
to be the veritable 
most 


person. Of the 
successful of these was one 
Naundorff, a watch-maker by occu- 
pation, who evidently became pos- 
sessed of documents which, if pub- 
lished, would have thrown much light 
upon this obscure historical problem. 
that documents 
were written by Marie Antoinette, and 
proved beyond a doubt his identity 
with the lost Prince; and that in 1810 
he placed them in the possession of 
Hartenburg of 


refused to return them. 


He claimed these 


Prussia, who 
His story of 
his escape from the Temple and his 


Prince 


subsequent career was believed by 
many royalists of high position. He 
employed eminent counsel to pres¢ nt 
his claims in the French courts, but 
he was refused a hearing. He strove 
to obtain an with the 
d’'Angouléme, whom _ he 
sister. At 


was disposed to grant it— requiring, 


interview 
Duchess 
claimed as his first she 
however, as a preliminary step, that 
he should furnish her with a minute 
account of his escape from the Tem- 
ple. This he didin part, but declined 
to go farther; adding that “In writing, 
prudence forbids me to confide to 
paper the mystery which envelopes 
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all which relates to the child who was 
substituted for me.” His picture was 
shown her, but in it she failed to re- 
cognize the features of her family. 
The result was that the Duchess, after 
an interview with the King of Prussia, 
declined to see the pretender. 

Among those who became inter- 
ested in Naundorff's behalf, was M. 
Lamprade, who, in an interview, in 
1836, with M. de Rochow, the Prus- 
sian Minister of the Interior, was 
laboring to prove that the Prince es- 
caped, when the Minister interrupted 
him, saying ‘‘ Every one knows what 
to think on that subject, and I believe 
with you that the Dauphin did not 
die in the prison of the Temple; but 
how do you prove the identity iy 
He denied that the documents claimed 
to have been placed by Naundorff 
with Prince Hartenburg, were in the 
King’s cabinet, and added that, “ even 
if they were, what would they prove ? 
Might it not be possible that this man 
in fact had known the real Dauphin?” 

Naundorff died at Delft in Holland, 
in 1844, and was buried with royal 
honors. His story, it is claimed, in 
the light of subsequent revelations, 
had many of the elements of truth; 
that is, that he acquired a knowledge 
of the actors in the escape of the 
Prince, and the fraud consisted in his 
attempt to identify himself with those 
actors. After his escape from the 
Tower, he states that he was taken to 
a chateau in the country, and while 
there he knew that a Mr. B. [ Bellan- 
ger?| was in communication with 
Madame * * *; and that he had 
another friend, formerly a dame du 
palais to his excellent mother. “It 
was they,” he continues, ‘who fur- 
nished me with all that was necessary. 
I had seen this Mr. B. at a distance, 
always disguised as an old peasant. 
I was delivered into the hands of Mr. 
B., with whom I found a young girl 
named Marie, and his huntsman John, 
whose real name was Montmorin. 
These two friends henceforth managed 
my affairs, They sent for a man and 





his son who was about my age. This 
man received a sum of money which 
was sufficient to enable him to embark 
for America, and when these measures 
were taken we set out for Venice.” 

This statement refutes itself, for 
why should this man and his son be 
sent to America, when the true Prince 
was going to Venice? 

Here closes this act in the drama: 
and when the curtain rises, a scene in 
another country and with new actors 
is disclosed. 

In the year 1795, a French gentle- 
man and lady, calling themselves 
Monsieur and Madame du Jardin, 
arrived at Albany, New York, direct 
from France, having with them a boy 
nine or ten years old and a girl a little 
older. 

Mrs. Blendusia Dudley, recently 
deceased, who through life occupied 
a high social position, and has left an 
enduring memorial to her memory in 
the founding of the “‘ Dudley Obser- 
vatory ” at Albany, was then a young 
girl, and in a written statement, gives 
her reminiscences of this family. 

“On my first visit, I was much 
struck with the appearance of the 
family. A gentleman was in the hall. 
He showed us into the parlor, but 
did not enter with us. His dress was 
very plain,and as I never saw him 
except at that time, I could never 
realize how he was connected with 
the family. We were received with 
politeness by Madame. She was 
imposing and agreeable in her lan- 
guage and appearance, had large, 
dark-colored eyes, and in every way 
evinced a great desire to welcome us. 
After a short interview she took me to 
a room up-stairs, with shelves on one 
side of the wall and containing a 
number of handsome books, many 
of which had elegant prints. = ? 
I was here introduced to Mademoiselle 


Louise and Monsieur Louis. Mad 
moiselle and I played together, but 
Monsieur Louis did not join us. He 
was dressed in shorts, and amused 


himself at some distance from us in 
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balancing himself over a 
something in that 
told my mother that she was maid-of- 
honor to the Queen, Marie Antoinette, 
and was separated from her on the 
She appeared 
ry much agitated, and mentioned 


cane or 


way. Madame 


terrace at the palace. 


many things which I was too young 
to understand, but all in allusion to 
the difficulties then agitating France 
and her friends. * * * My mother 
thought the children’ were 
longing to the crown, but I do not 


those 


w recollect that she said Madame 
told her so. 

« After some time, Madame called 

d said that they were obliged to 
| had ' and 
handsome articles to dispo- , and 
wished my mother to have the first 
hoice out of them. * * We never 
heard of this family after they left 
Albany. In looking at the features 
of Eleazer Williams, I think I can 
discover considerable likeness to those 
of the 
We have here the same group de- 
scribed by Naundorff as having as- 


leave us, and many us 


young Monsieur Louis.” 


sembled at the French chateau previ- 
ous to the proposed embarkation for 
America, 
That same year (1795) according to 
iffidavit of John O’Brien —a half- 
breed Indian who had been educated 
n France, but returned to this country 
1 took up his residence with the 
Oneida Frenchmen, one 
of whom appeared to be a priest, 
came to Ticonderoga, having with 
them a boy about ten or twelve years 


tribe — two 


f age, whom they declared to be of 


French origin. He appeared to be 
weak and sickly, and his mind was 
wandering. This child he afterwards 
frequently saw in the family of Thomas 
Williams, an Indian, and became 
known, when he arrived at manhood, 
as the Rev. Eleazer Williams. 

Mr. O’Brien further states that the 
chiefs of the St. Regis tribe always 
regarded the boy as of French origin; 





that in his features he bore no resem- 
blance to his reputed father or mother, 
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or to his reputed brothers; and that in 
the census of the tribe taken in 1815, 
the boy was put down as a French- 
man adopted by the St. Regis tribe 
and transferred to that of the Oneidas. 

As the adopted mother of the lad 
—as we shall have occasion to note 
hereafter —was not a person of strict 
veracity, it becomes necessary to 
enquire into the pedigree of the Wil- 
liams family to determine the question 
whether Eleazer was of French or 
Indian extraction. 

Thomas Williams was the grand- 
of Eunice Williams, a white 
woman who was abducted at the time 
of the Deerfield massacre in 1704. 
She became the wife of a full-blooded 
Indian, and, reconciled to her lot, 
never returned to civilized life. The 
mother of Thomas was the issue of 


son 


this marriage, and his father was an 
Englishman. He, in turn, married a 
full-blooded squaw ; so that, if Eleazer 
Williams had been of the issue of that 
marriage, he ought to have exhibited 
unmistakable traces of the Indian. 
While his reputed brothers and sisters 
showed such traces, Eleazer had no 
traits to separate him from the pure 
Caucasian. 

The baptismal record of the Wil- 
liams family, in the Romish church at 
Caughnawaga, contains the names of 
eleven children, born before 
and others after Eleazer; but his name 
is not among the list. It is claimed, 
too, as an established fact, that money 
was regularly remitted from France to 
a certain party in Albany, by whom 
it was paid over to Williams, evidently 
to compensate him for taking charge 
of the boy. 

The recollections of Eleazer as to 
his boyhood life were exceedingly 
vague and indistinct. Those of his 
early years were a perfect blank ; but 


some 


he was able to recall an incident which 
happened before he left his Indian 
home, of two strange gentlemen who 
French, 
Thomas Williams's house, and one of 
them calling him up to examine the 


conversed in coming to 
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scars on his knees, and giving him a 
piece of gold on parting. 

In the year 1800, Eleazer and John, 
his reputed brother, were sent to 
Longmeadow, Massachusetts, and 
confided to the care of Deacon 
Nathaniel Ely, who undertook to 
supervise their education. The two 
boys exhibited the most diverse traits. 
John clung to his bow and arrow, was 
averse to books, and soon returned 
to his forest home. Eleazer, on the 
other hand, was studious and made 
rapid progress, and soon became 
imbued with deep religious convic- 
tions. 

Mrs. Urania Smith, of Wisconsin, 
who was reared in the family of 
Ethan Ely, a next-door neighbor of 
Nathaniel, has given her recollections 
of the two boys, their diversity in 
tastes, and their evident diversity in 
origin; and recollects that when, on 
one occasion, Deacon Ely was remon- 
strated with for calling the boys 
brothers, he replied that there was 
something about it which he should 
probably never reveal; that Eleazer 
Williams was born for a great man, 
and that he intended to give him an 
education to prepare him for that 
station, 

Eleazer Williams attached himself 
to the Episcopal Church, and took 
upon himself the office of priest. He 
returned to the Oneida tribe of New 
York, and when they were removed 
to Wisconsin he followed them, 

We come now to the most impor- 
tant event in his life. In 1841 the 
Prince de Joinville visited this country 
and made the tour of the Great Lakes. 
It is proved that along the route he 
repeatedly enquired for Eleazer Wil- 
liams, and was _ inquisitive even as to 
his personal bearing. At Green Bay 
they met; and the following is Wil- 
liams’s account of the interview: 

“In October, 1841, was on my 
way from Buffalo to Green Bay, and 
took a steamer from the former place 
bound for Chicago, which touched at 
Mackinac and left me there to await 





the arrival of the steamer from Buffalo 
to Green Bay. Vessels which had 
recently come in, announced the 
speedy arrival of the Prince de Join- 
ville ; public expectation was on tip- 
toe, and crowds were on the wharves. 

“The steamer at length came in 
sight ; salutes were fired and answered, 
the colors run up, and she came into 
port in fine style. Immediately she 
touched, the Prince and his retinue 
came on shore and went out some 
little distance from the town, perhaps 
half a mile, to visit some natural 
curiosities in the neighborhood — the 
Sugar-Loaf Rock and Arched Rock. 
The steamer awaited their return. 
During their absence I was standing 
on the wharf among the crowd, when 
Captain John Shook (now at Huron 
Ohio, who will confirm my statement), 
came up to me and asked whether | 
was going on to Green Bay; adding 
that the Prince de Joinville had made 
inquiries of him concerning a Rev. 
Mr. Williams, and that he had told 
the Prince he knew such a person, 
referring to me, whom he supposed 
was the man he meant, though he 
could not imagine what the Prince 
could want with or know of me, 
I replied to the Captain in a laugh- 
ing way, without having any idea 
what a deep meaning was attached to 
my words, ‘Oh, I am a great man, and 
great men will of course seek me out.’ 
Soon after, the Prince aad his suite 
arrived and went on board. I did the 
same, and the steamer put to sea. It 
was, | think, about two o'clock when 
we left Mackinac. 

“ When we were fairly out on the 
water, the Captain came to me and 
said, ‘ The Prince, Mr. Williams, re- 
quests me to say to you that he desires 
tohave an interview with you, and 
will be happy either to have you come 
to him or allow me to introduce him 
to you.’ ‘Present my compliments 
to the Prince,’ I said, ‘ and say that! 
put myself entirely at his disposal, 
and will be proud to accede to what- 
ever may be his wishes in the matter.’ 
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The Captain again retired, and soon 
returned bringing the Prince de Join- 
ville with him. I was sitting at the 
time on a barrel. The Prince not 
only started with evident and involun- 
tary surprise when he saw me, but 
there was great agitation in his face 
and manner —a slight paleness and 
a quivering of the lip — which I could 
not help remarking at the time, but 
which struck me more forcibly after- 
with the whole 
train of circumstances, and by con- 


wards, in connection 


trast 
manner. He then shook me earnestly 
and respectfully by the hand, and 
drew me immediately into conversa- 
tion. The attention he paid me 
seemed to astonish not only myself 
1 the 
Prince's retinue. 


with his usually self-possessed 


passengers, but also the 
At dinner time there 
was a separate table laid for the 
Prince and his companions, and he 
invited me to sit with them, and 
offered me the seat of honor by his 
side. But I was a little abashed by 
the attentions of the Prince; and 
there was an American officer who 
had attached himself to the party and 
behaved in an obtrusive and unbe- 
coming manner which seemed to 
nnoy them, and indeed one of the 
Prince's companions expressed to me 
his disgust at his behaviour. So I 
thought I would keep out of the circle, 
and begged the Prince to excuse me 
id permit me to dine at the ordinary 
table with the passengers, which 
accordingly I did. [Here follows 
a statement of the conversation after 
dinner about the early French settle- 
ments in America.] We continued 
talking late into the night, reclining 
1 the cabin on the cushions in the 
stern of the boat. 
retired to rest, the 
Prince lay on the locker and I in the 
first berth next to it. The next day 
the steamer did not arrive at Green 
Bay until about three o'clock, and 


} 
( 


“When we 


luring most of the time we were in 
conversation. - Looking back thought- 


fully on what was said, I can now 
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perceive the Prince was gradually 
preparing my mind for what was to 
come at last, although then the differ- 
ent subjects seemed to arise naturally 
enough.” 

Here follows the conversation on 
our Revolution, the gratitude which 
America ought to feel to France, the 
French Revolution, execution of 
Louis XVI., and the then government 
of Louis Philippe, his father, etc. 

“On our arrival at Green Bay, the 
Prince said I would oblige him by ac- 
companying him to his hotel and 
taking up my quarters at the Astor 
I begged to be excused, as I 
wished to go to the house of my 
father-in-law. He replied that he 
had some matters of great importance 
to speak to me about, and as he could 


House. 


not stay long at Green Bay, but would 
take his departure the next day or the 
day after, he wished I would comply 
with his request. As there was some 
excitement consequent on the Prince's 
arrival, and a great number of per- 
sons were at the Astor House waiting 
to see him, I thought I would take 
advantage of the confusion to go to 
my father-in -law’s, and promised to 
return in the evening, when he would 
be more private. 

“I did so, and on my return found 
the Prince alone with the exception 
of one attendant, whom he dismissed. 
* * * He opened the conversation 
by saying he had a communication to 
make to me, of a very serious nature 
as concerned himself, and of the last 
importance to me; that it was one in 
which no others were interested; and 
therefore, before proceeding further, 
he wished to obtain some pledge, 
some promise, that I would not reveal 
to any one what he was going to say.” 
Williams demurred to this, but finally, 
after some altercation, agreed to do 
so, provided it was not prejudicial to 
any one, and signed such a promise 
ona sheet of paper. Of this he says: 
“It was vague and general, for I 
would not tie myself down to abso- 
lute secrecy, but left the matter con- 
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ditional. When this was done, the 
Prince spoke to this effect: ‘You 
have been accustomed, Sir, to con- 
sider yourself a native of this country, 
but you are not. You are of foreign 
descent; you were born in Europe, 
Sir, and however incredible it may at 
first seem to you, I have to tell you 
that you are the son of a king. There 
ought to be much consolation to you 
to know this fact. You have suffered 
a great deal, and have been brought 
very low; but you have not suffered 
more or been more degraded than 
my father, who was long in exile and 
poverty in this country; but there is 
this difference between him and you: 
that he was all along aware of his 
high birth, whereas you have been 
spared the knowledge of your 
origin.’”’ 

Williams then says that he was 
much overcome by the communica- 
tion, and that he finally replied: 
‘You must forgive me for being in- 
" and that really ‘I am be- 
The Prince said, ‘* What 
do you mean by being ‘between 
two'"? “IT replied, that on the one 
hand it scarcely seemed to me he 
could believe what he said, and on 
the other I feared he might be under 
some mistake as to the person. He 
assured me, however, he would not 
trifle with my feelings on such a sub- 
ject, but spoke the simple truth, and 
that in regard to the identity of the 
person, he had ample means in his 


credulous, 
tween two.” 


possession to satisfy me there was no 
mistake whatever. I then requested 
him to proceed with the disclosure 
already partly made, and to inform 
me in full of the secret of my birth. 
He replied that in doing so it was 
necessary that acertain process should 
be gone through, in order to guard 
the interest of all parties concerned. 
I inquired what kind of process he 
meant. 

“Upon this the Prince rose and 
went to his trunk, which was in the 
room, and took from it a parchment 
which he laid on the table, and set 
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before me that I might read and give 
him my determination in regard to it. 
There were also on the table pen and 
ink and wax, and he placed there a 
government seal of France —the one, 
if I mistake not, used under the old 
monarchy. It was of precious metal, 
but whether of gold or 
compound of both I cannot say. 
* * The document which the Prince 


silver or a 


+ 


placed before me was very hand- 
somely written, in double parallel col- 
umns of French and English. 

“I continued intently reading and 
considering it for a space of four or 
five hours. During this time the Prince 
left me undisturbed, remaining for the 
most part in the room, but he went 
out three or four times. The purport 
of the document, which I read re- 
peatedly word by word, comparing 
the French with the English, was this: 
It was a solemn abdication of the 
throne of France in favor of Louis 
Philippe, by Charles Louis, the son of 
Louis XVI., who was styled Louis 
XVII., King of France and Navarre, 
with all accompanying and 
titles of honor, according to the cus- 
tom of the old French monarchy; 
together with a minute specification in 
legal phraseology of the conditions 
and considerations and provisos upon 
which the abdication made. 
The conditions were, in brief, that a 
princely establishment should be se- 
cured to me, either in this country or 
in France at my option, and that 
Louis Philippe would pledge himself 
on his part to secure the restoration, 
or an equivalent for it, of all the 
private property of the royal family 
rightfully belonging to me, which had 
been confiscated in France during the 
Revolution, or in any way got into 
other hands. 

“Now, you may ask me why I did 
not at all hazards retain this docu- 
ment, or at any rate take a copy of it; 
but it is very easy for you sitting 
quietly there, to prescribe the course 
prudence and_ self-interest 
A day afterwards, all 


names 


was 


which 
would dictate. 
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these points, and the different lights 
in which the thing might be viewed, 
came to my mind; but at the moment 
I thought of nothing except the ques- 
tion of acceptance or rejection.” He 
then goes on with a statement of the 
reasons which influenced him, and 
finally announced his determination. 
“ That whatever might be the conse- 
quences to myself, I felt that I could 
not be the instrument of bartering 
my own hand the rights 
pertaining to me by my birth, and 
sacrificing the interests of my family; 
and that I could only give to him the 
answer which De Provence gave to 
the ambassador of Napoleon, at War- 
‘Though I am in poverty and 
exile, I will not sacrifice my honor.’’ 

He says the Prince then accused 
him of ingratitude, and stated that his 
father was influenced chiefly by pity 


away with 


saw : 


where- 
upon Williams retorted that one mem- 
ber of the Orleans family having im- 
brued his hands in his father's blood, 
another sought to obtain from him an 
abdication of the throne. 

“It had now grown very late, and 
we parted, with a request from him 
that I would reconsider the proposal 
of his father, and not be too hasty in 
my decision. 

“The next day I saw the Prince 
again, and on his renewal of the sub- 
ject gave him a similar answer. Be- 
fore he went away he said, ‘ Though 
we part, I hope we part friends.’ ”’ 

This statement was published in 

Putnam's Magazine,” in 1853, and 
acopy forwarded to Prince de Join- 
ville, who, through his secretary, re- 
plied, pronouncing the main state- 
ments to be mere fiction. He admits 
that at Mackinac he met on board of 
a steamboat a passenger whose face 
he thinks he recognizes in the portrait 
given in the 


in making the propositions ; 


magazine, but whose 


name had entirely escaped his mem- 


ory. Their conversation _ related 
mainly to the early French settle- 
ments; Williams told him of his 


origin both on his father’s and 
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mother's side, and related many 
anecdotes; and in conclusion, the 
Prince recommends anyone who may 
be interested in the question, to pro- 
cure a book which had recently been 
written in Paris by M. Beauchesne, in 
which all the circumstances as to the 
death of the unfortunate Dauphin are 
given. 

Captain Shook, on being appealed 
to as to the accuracy of Mr. Williams's 
statement, so far as came within his 
knowledge, responded that it was 
literally true. He recollected the in- 
troduction and the surprise manifested 
by the Prince ; and he wondered why 
this son of royalty should pay such 
marked attentions to this humble and 
unpretending missionary. 

Mr. George S. Raymond, who was 
a passenger on the same steamer, 
bears witness that in several conver- 
sations with the Prince, he “ heard him 
express a most particular anxiety to 
find out this Mr. Williams and have 
an interview with him.” 

Mr. James O. Brayman (now of 
Chicago), another passenger, states 
that in a conversation with Colonel 
Beaubien, an Indian trader, who 
knew Williams intimately, the Prince 
inquired very particularly about him, 
and expressed his intention of visit- 
ing him at Green Bay. He was in- 
quisitive as to his and 
circumstances, and even as to his 
personal bearing; and in conclusion 
remarked, ‘‘I shall see him before I 
return.” 

After his return to France, the Prince 
sent to Mr. Williams several histori- 
cal documents, and his secretary was 
directed to thank Mr. Williams “ for 
his kindly remembrance.” Louis 
Philippe directed a box of books to 
be forwarded to the humble mission- 
ary, and in it was included a cross of 
some French order, with an autograph 
letter. 

These facts show conclusively that 
the meeting of the Prince and Mr. 
Williams at Mackinac was a medi- 
tated one on the part of the former, 


occupation 
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and had a far deeper significance than 
the Prince's account of it would seem 
to imply; and in this connection it 
may be proper to weigh the motives 
of the two men in making statements 
so widely at variance. 

Mr. Williams, if we rightly under- 
stand his character, was a man by no 
means ambitious of worldly distinc- 
tion. He was content to fulfil the 
duties required in the humble sphere 
which he had marked out for himself. 
He had incurred vows which con- 
demned as a heinous sin, the bearing 
of false witness. In the whole con- 
troversy with respect to his origin, he 
manifested a comparative indifference. 
His friend and brother clergyman, 
Mr. Hanson, was his champion, and 
arrayed the proofs. All the state- 
ments made by Mr. Williams as to 
what took place before he became 
closeted with the Prince, are corrobor- 
ated by other testimony; and it is 
difficult to believe that, prompted by 
an inordinate vanity, he would devise 
a stupendous fiction, which when ex- 
ploded would overwhelm him with 
ignominy and contempt. The sup- 
posed audacity of his statement is the 
best evidence of its truth. 

On the other hand, if it were 
believed in France that the Dauphin 
was yet living, and that he, uncon- 
scious of his origin, was secluded in 
the forests of America, it would be 
but natural for the Prince to seek him 
out. His family had the means of 
becoming possessed of facts which 
self-interest would prompt them to 
suppress. The dynasty of Louis 
Philippe might have been weakened 
if not overthrown, if it were known 
that the Dauphin was living. A book 
like that of M. Beauchesne, setting at 
rest that question in the public mind, 
would be sure to receive the com- 
mendation of the royal exiles. 

In 1848, Mr. Williams received a 
letter from Thomas Kimball, of Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, stating that there 
had recently died there, an old 
French gentleman of the name of 





Bellanger, who on his death-bed had 
disclosed the fact that he was the 
principal agent, as far back as 1795, 
in conveying the Dauphin to America, 
and that he was then acting as a 
missionary among the Oneida tribe of 
Indians. 

But the most singular testimony, 
perhaps, in the whole series, is that of 
Mrs. Margaret Brown, of New Orleans; 
and its significance will be appreciated 
when it is understood that it was given 
unsolicited, and without any personal 
knowledge of Mr. Williams; and to 
render it more emphatic she appends 
this declaration: ‘‘ I do not expect to 
live long, * * and as a person 
about to appear before God, I solemn- 
ly declare this to be true.” 

The following is the substance of 
her statement: She was educated 
in Scotland. Her first husband 
was M. Olivier, a French repub- 
lican. She was afterwards married to 
Joseph Deboit, secretary to Count 
d’ Artois, The Duchess d’Angou- 
léme arrived in England about 1806, 
and by reason of her husband's posi- 
tion, she became intimate with Her 
Highness. She, having heard her 
husband assert that the Dauphin was 
not dead, put the question to the 
Duchess, who replied that she knew 
that he was alive and safe in America. 
At this time she first heard that a 
man named Bellanger had been an 
efficient agent in_ effecting the 
Dauphin's escape. 

Deboit died in 1810. In 1817 Mrs. 
Brown was living in the same house 
with Mrs. Chamberlaw, wife of the 
secretary of Count de Coigny, who 
had lived with the Count de Provence 
during his residence in Edinburgh. 
Mrs. Chamberlaw told her that, some 
time before, she had heard in the 
Tuileries that the Dauphin was alive, 
and that a man of the name of Bel- 
langer had carried him to Philadel- 
phia, and that he was then known as 
Williams, a missionary among the 
Indians; and that the royal family 
said he was incompetent to reign. 
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Another significant fact deserves 
to be mentioned in this connection, 
viz.: It was believed by Mr. Hanson, 
as well as by those best informed in 
Europe upon this subject, that Talley- 
rand knew all about the escape of the 
Dauphin, his conveyance to America, 
and his identity with Eleazer Wil- 
liams ; and that when his diary should 
be published, it would fully confirm 
The limitation of thirty 
years before such publication, fixed 


by himself in his will, expired in 


this belief. 


1868 ; but his executors refuse to pub- 
lish, on the ground, as reported, that 
would lead to ‘‘ complications.” 
Another class of evidence brought 
forward is that of personal identity. 
The Dauphin had scars on _ both 
knees, wrists, and elbows, the result 
of tumors, and a scar from the wound 
licted by Simon, near the 
medical men of New 


eye. 
hree eminent 
York city, Doctors J. W. Francis, R. 
S. Kissam, and B. Gerondolo, per- 
sonally examined Mr. Williams, and 


tified that he had corresponding 
irks which must have been caused 
in childhood, and were such as result 
from ulcers produced by unwhole- 
afterwards 


Mr. 


Madame de 


me diet and bad air. I 
knowledge of 
that 
Rambaud, the nurse of the Dauphin, 

1 letter to the Duchess d’Angou- 
two 


coming to the 


Williams's friends 


léme, had described innocula- 
tion marks on his arm, one of which 
was crescent-shaped, Dr. Francis 
examined the arm of Mr. Williams 
ind certified to a similar mark. 

Che physicians above cited further 
stated that 
the aboriginal or Indian in him, and 
he might readily be pronounced of 
French blood. Chevalier 
who had painted ten portraits of the 


there were no traces of 


Fagnani, 


principal Bourbons of Europe, and 
lso one of Mr. Williams, stated that 
he had 


which are developed in a greater or 


many of the peculiarities 
less degree in most of the princes of 
that had 
taken; and that he was more par- 


house whose portraits he 
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ticularly impressed with his resem- 
blance to the portraits of Louis XVI. 
and Louis XVIII. 

The only remaining testimony bear- 
ing upon this question consists of the 


affidavits of Indians who knew Wil- 
liams in early life. Those who know 
the Indian character, do not rank 


verac ily among their shining virtues, 
Under the 
white man acting as interpreter, they 


influence of an artful 
may be made to swear to any state- 
ment, improbable. Wil- 
liams’s reputed mother in her life- 


however 


affidavits in direct 
conflict with each other ; first, that he 


time made two 
was her own son; and three months 
after, that her former affidavit was not 
true, and that he was her adopted 
son. Two old Indians of the Oneida 
tribe, possessed of a most tenacious 
memory, describe with much particu- 
larity, events which happened when 
they were only three or four years of 
age, to prove him an Indian. 

Eleazer Williams died at Hogans- 
New York, August 28, 1858, 
leaving one son, John L. Williams, now 


burg, 


a citizen of Wisconsin —the gentle- 
man referred to in the beginning of 


this article. In him the interest 
excited by this controversy now 
centres. While implicitly believing 


the story of his father’s illustrious 


descent, he is, howe ver, 
indifferent to the matter, so far as his 
own claims are concerned ; and only 


consents to a revival of 


quite 


the contro- 
versy at this time, chiefly for the pur- 
pose of vindicating his father's char- 
acter from aspersions which have been 
made upon it by those who have thus 
sought to bring discredit upon his 


story. 
One of the most prominent 
of these assailants is the Rev. C. F. 


himself the 

executor” of  Eleazer 
Williams; and who in 1868 published 
an article in ‘“* Putnam's Magazine,” 
in which he pretends to have found 
among Williamss papers, certain 
documents casting doubt upon some 


Robertson, who styles 
* literary 
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of his minor statements in the matter. 
In answer to this charge, Mr. Williams 
informs the writer of this article that 
his father’s will, made but a few days 
before his death, shows no appoint- 
ment of any “literary executor,” and 
that Rev. Mr. Robertson has obtained 
whatever papers he possesses by 
simply helping himself to them. In 
1868, Mr. R. wrote to Mrs. John L. 
Williams, in her husband's absence, 
offering ten dollars for these papers ; 
to which reply was made, that he 
could not have them at any price. 
Soon after this, Mr. Williams went to 
New York to take possession of his 
father's effects, supposing them to be 








secure in the possession of a friend, 
but was surprised to find that this 
friend had died a year or two before, 
and the public generally had made 
free with his father’s books and papers; 
and this was the way in which the 
Rev. Mr. Robertson became Eleazer 
Williams's “literary executor.” 

The career of Eleazer Williams, as 
shown by the evidence here adduced, 
has been the occasion of one of the 
most curious enquiries to be found in 
all history; and it is difficult to con- 
ceive how such a mass of proof, and 
from so many sources, could have 
been accumulated, if he were a 
mere pretender. 





GOING 


RAWN by horses with decorous feet, 
A carriage for one went through the street; 
Polished as anthracite out of the mine, 
Tossing its plumes so stately and fine, 


As nods to the night a Norway pine. 


The passenger lay in Parian rest, 

As if, by the Sculptor’s hand caressed, 
A mortal life through the marble stole, 
And then, till an Angel calls the roll 
It waits awhile for a human soul. 


He rode in state, but his carriage fare 
Was left unpaid to his only heir : 
Hardly a man from hovel to throne 
Takes to this route in coach of his own, 
But borrows at last and travels alone. 


The driver sat in his silent seat, 

The world as still as a field of wheat 
Gave all the road to the speechless twain, 
And thought the passenger never again 


HOME. 


Should travel that way with living men. 
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Not a robin held its little breath, 

But sang right on in the face of death ; 
You never would dream, to see the sky 
Give glance for glance to the violet’s eye, 


That aught between them ever could die. 


A wain bound East met the hearse bound West, 
Halted a moment, and passed abreast ; 

And I verily think a stranger pair 

Have never met on a thoroughfare, 

Or a dim by-road, or anywhere : 


The hearse as slim and glossy and still 
As silken thread at a woman’s will, 

Who watches her work with tears unshed, 
Broiders a grief with needle and thread, 


Mourns in pansies and cypress the dead ; 


Spotless the steeds in a satin dress, 

That run for two worlds the Lord’s Express — 
Long as the route of Arcturus’s ray, 

Brief as the Publican’s trying to pray ; 

No other steeds by no other way 


Could go so far in a single day. 


From wagon broad and heavy and rude 
A group looked out from a single hood : 
Striped with the flirt of the heedless lash, 


Dappled and dimmed with many a splash, 


« 


‘ Gathered” behind like an old calash, 


It made you think of a schooner’s sail 
Mildewed with weather, tattered by gale, 

§ Down “by the run” from mizzen and main— 
That canvas mapped with stipple and stain 


Of Western earth and the prairie rain. 


The watch - dog walked in his ribs between 
The hinder wheels with sleepy mien ; 

A dangling pail to the axle slung ; 

Astern of the wain a manger hung — 


A schooner’s boat by the davits swung. 


The white - fa 
With eves of wonder and heads of tow ; 
Fat 


Mother just lifted a flap of the hood ; 





-ed boys sat three in a row, 


looked sadly over his brood; 









All saw the hearse — and /we understood. 
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They thought of the one-eyed cabin small, 


Hid like a nest in the grasses tall, 
Where plains swept boldly off in the air, 
Grooved into heaven everywhere — 

So near the Stars’ invisible stair 


That planets and prairie almost met — 

Just cleared its edges as they set! 

They thought of the level world’s “ divide,” 
And their hearts flowed down its other side 


To the little grave of the girl that died, 


They thought of childhood’s neighborly hills 
With sunshine aprons and mbbons of rills, 
That drew so near when the day went down, 
Put on a crimson and golden crown 


And sat together in mantles brown; 


The dawn’s red plume in their winter caps 
And Night asleep in their drowsy laps, 
Light'ning the load of the shouldered wood 
By shedding the shadows as they could 


They gathered round where the homestead stood. 


Aa in 
d wain, 


They thought — that pair in the rugge 
Thinking with bosom rather than brain; — 
They'll never know till their dying day 

That what they thought and never could say, 
Their hearts throbbed out in an Alpine lay, 
The old Waldensian song again: 

Thank God for the mountains, and Amen! 


The wain gave a lurch, the hearse moved on— 


A moment or two, and both were gone; 


The wain bound East and the hearse bound West 


Both going home, both looking for rest, — 


The Lord save all, and His name be blest! 























A NIGHT OF 


OME years ago, a company of 
S ladies and gentlemen were seated 
* the saloon of one of the magnifi- 

t steamers that ran up and down 

St. Iawrence and Lake Ontario 
before our water traffic had dwindled 
to its present dwarfed condition. The 
wind was blowing heavily, and there 
was a prospect of a rough time in 


crossing from Kingston to Oswego. 
Somebody suggested that the Captain 


s] ild tella story of the river. 
I will,” he replied, “upon the 
lition that you do not interrupt 





me by a single question, either during 


the relation or at the end of the story.” 
\ll cheerfully assented to this, and 


the Captain began as follows : 

It was many years ago, when the 
old steamboat ‘Oneida’ regularly 
ploughed its way from Ogdensburgh 
up the St. Lawrence, and through 
Lake Ontario to Lewiston, to the 
imminent danger of skiffs, sail - boats, 
ind such like small craft that hap- 


pened to be in the wake of the im- 


mense waves it rolled to either shore 
of the river. 

There was, on one of those up- 
ward trips, a large number of passen- 
rs, mostly English, who were bound 


for the West. Among them was a 
young woman who was on her way 
from the Old Country, at the instance 
of an uncle who had come to America 


some time previously, but who, as 
suddenly 
died about the time of her departure 
from England 

‘Her husband had been for many 
years in the East India service, until 


was afterwards learned, 


ssel was wrecked, and he and 
his crew were lost. She had one child, 
“oy of five years of age, to whom 


she was greatly attached. 
The weather was pleasant, and 
she spent much time on deck viewing 


scenery of the Thousand Islands, 
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YEARS. 


which was at that period far more 
attractive and romantic than it is now. 
She expressed unbounded delight in 
its ever-changing beauty, and lost no 
opportunity of listening to the legends 
connected with its most remarkable 
points of interest. No 
boat knew so much about them, or 
could so well relate them, as Captain 
Maitland; he devoted himself assidu- 


one on the 


ously to this lady, in whom he always 
found an appreciative listener. 

“The boat had cleared Kingston, 
and was well out into the broad lake. 
As the day declined, the waves be- 
came calm. Many of the passengers 
were on deck viewing the magnificent 
sunset, when they were startled by a 
shrick. All turned to see 
what was the matter. There, 
the railing, stood this young woman, 
crying in 
frantic anguish, ‘O save Save 
The situation was seen in 
an instant. Her little son had fallen 
overboard from the stern of the boat. 
She was with difficulty restrained from 


piercing 
close to 
wringing her hands and 
him! 
my boy 


leaping after him. The steamboat 
Was stopped as soon as possible, and 
boats were instantly lowered. He 


happened to be wrapped ina thick 
woollen cloak which was securely fas- 
tened to him; and this in his fall 
acted asa parat hute, and prev ented 
him from immediately sinking. Ina 
remarkably short time the little fellow 
was recovered, and was found to be 
unharmed. 

“When he brought to his 
mother, she was held by strong men, 
and still shouted for them to save her 
It was in vain that he was 
placed near her. She seemed ob- 
livious to his presence, and continued 
shrieking for help. She taken 
away by main force, and placed ina 
available 

her to 


was 


child. 


was 


state-room, where 


means was tried to 


every 
bring 
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reason, but without success. She was 
a maniac. 

“The little boy, when fully recov- 
ered, tried to make himself known to 
his mother; but she would only look 
wild and shriek for them to save her 
child. When the boat arrived at its 
destination, she was, with as little de- 
lay as possible, placed in an asylum, 
where she remained during the long 
years, harmless, even in her ravings. 

“Captain Maitland was a tentler- 
hearted man, and seeing that the 
lonely boy had no one to care for 
him, procured him a home with a 
relative of his, and finally adopted 
him. As the boy grew older he 
manifested a great predilection for a 
sailor's life, and the Captain brought 
him up to his own profession, Often 
he would visit his poor mother, who 
did not appear to change in the least 
in her now settled state of insanity. 
She never seemed to recognize him, 
but at times would look so sad, and 
ask so mournfully for her lost child, 
that the boy’s heart would almost 
break. 

“ The Captain followed his profes- 
sion, and the boy, whom he had 
learned to love as his own son, be- 
came well versed in all knowledge 
pertaining to navigation. 

“It was some fifteen years after the 
accident which had bereft her of rea- 
son, that one morning the Captain 
was surprised to see the young man’s 
mother come on board his vessel. She 
begged so piteously to accompany 
him on his downward trip that he 
consented. She had escaped from 
the asylum, and had wandered to the 
lake shore and found the vessel. 
‘What matters it?’ thought the Cap- 
tain, now old and gray, and about to 
resign his post to his adopted son, — 
‘It is but cne more trip that I shall 
make, and how can I do better than 
to gratify the wish of a poor creature 
whose life, for fifteen years, has been 
darkened by the shipwreck of reason, 
and who, for that long time, has never 
ceased to hear the mournful waves as 


they rolled over her broken heart? 
She shall go with me,’ said the Cap- 
tain, ‘the change may do her good.’ 

“So the best state-room was pro- 
vided, and fitted up as if she had been 
a duchess. She seemed to appreciate 
the attentions paid to her. She took 
more than usual pains with her toilet, 
and a stranger would hardly have 
discovered that she was insane. She 
would converse with the passengers, 
and attracted no small degree of atten- 
tion by her lady- like demeanor. The 
Captain and her son were sometimes 
led to indulge in hopes that her reason 
would resume its sway. 

“During the return trip from 
Ogdensburgh, the Captain remarked 
that she appeared more natural than 
she had for many a year. She looked 
younger, and instead of that restless 
eye and nervous manner, there came 
over her an appearance of languor. 
She would pass hours on deck gazing 
in silence on the scenery of the 
Thousand Islands, and in musing, as 
if in wonder at the marvellous coinci- 
dence between the panorama before 
her and the dim outlines of it in her 
own mind. Once she complained of 
being weary, and wanted to know 
when they would be at their journey's 
end. She was persuaded to go to her 
room and rest. After a little time she 
returned and said: ‘It seems as 
though I have forgotten something; 
and then she would put her hand to 
her forehead as if trying to recall itto 
mind. At another time, she said, 
‘I feel as if I had been a long way 
off, and am confused to know where.’ 
The Captain knew not what to make 
of this, since he had never heard her 
talk in such a way before; he could 
only try to humor her, and to keep 
her as calm as possible. 

‘The boat had passed Kingston, 
and was entering the lake, when 
the passengers were startled by an 
unearthly shriek. They rushed to 
the stern of the boat. There stood 
the poor woman, exactly as she had 
stood fifteen years before. Her hands 
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were ¢ lasped abov S her head, and she 
was crying frantically, ‘Save him! 
Save my boy!’ She was led away 
to her room by the Captain and her 
S who explained to the frightened 
passengers that she was insane. 

By the time she was got upon the 
bed her eyes had closed, her strength 
s ed to have been suddenly taken 

and her pulsations had almost 
ceased. Stimulants were administered, 
| after two hours or more of effort, 
she awoke as if from a long and deep 
slumber. ‘Where am |?’ she asked. 
| your state-room,” answered the 
Captain. She plac ed her hand to her 
head, saying, ‘O my poor head, how 
sed itis—I think now, — Js he 
saved?’ The Captain, divining her 





hts, answered: ‘ Yes, he is safe.’ 
k God!" she cried, and wept 
for the first time in fifteen years. ‘I 
so thankful, Captain,” and she 
her arms about his neck. He 
jot speak, but only motioned 
to remain quiet. ‘I'll obey you 
| things,’ she said resignedly, 
bring my child to me.’ 

\ consultation was held as to 
Ww t was to be done. It was finally 
ded that the best way was to 
1s Cautiously as possible, the 
of affairs. They entered 
m and found her looking at 

h n hands and fleshless arms. 
Captain Maitland! she cried, 
ve what has happened. What 
n these wasted hands and arms?’ 
You have been sick a long time, 


madam—longer than you 


\h, yes, I see, I was in such 
I have been out of my head 


Perhaps so," answered the Cap- 
‘you know one does not lose 


hat way in a day.’ 


S regarded him fixedly and 


asked, ‘What makes your hair so 
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white ? Tell me all. I see by your 
looks that something dreadful has 
happened. How long have I been ill ?’ 

* Her son kneeled by her be dside, 
and called her ‘ Mother.’ 

“*You my lost child? O not so! 
Not so!’ and she sank back upon 
her pillow. 

““*Mother, mother, look upon me 
—speak to me! Do you not know 
me ?—See!’ cried he, ‘see the sailor's 
mark that father placed upon my arm ! 

“She opened her eyes and looked 
at it fora moment. ‘ True, true, my 
own son!’ and kissed him with alla 
mother’s love. 

“*Thank God for His mercy in 
opening the eyes of my mind once 
again before I die! Tell me what has 


> 


happened in my long forgetfulness 


“« Fifteen years!’ she gasped, when 
she learned the whole truth. ‘O what 
a night of years! But thank God for 
Hisinfinite goodness in lifting the veil 

‘It was astonishing how rapidly 
she sank away. As her last moments 


drew near, her every faculty seemed 
gradi lly to b lishted up, until her 
whole mind shone out in its original 
brilliancy and power. 

“*From darkness to light,’ she 
whispered, and passed from earth, 

rhe Captain imprinted a_ kiss 
upon her lifeless forehead. When 
she was buried, there were but two 
mourners, himself and her son. 

‘*T have but one more circumstancs 
to mention. When good Captain 
Maitland died, a few months after- 
wards, he* made a request on_ his 
death-bed that he might be buried 
by her side, and his request was 
granted.” 

Che Captain rose abruptly ar 
remarked that 


he had forgotten to tell who the 





the room. Some o1 


woman was. 
‘She was his own mother,” said 


the Captain's Mate. 
J un B. Hoitmes 
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“ Dark sits the evening upon the Thane’s castle, 
The b 
Soon shall they be red as the | 


ack clouds gather round ; 


d of the valiant! 


The race of Hengist is gone — 


The name of Horsa is no more! 


O tell the story of our Earliest 

Epic we must look back to the 
of the Dark Ages, just be- 
west- 


beginning 
fore Hengist and Horsa came 
ward from the land of the Teutons, 
when Arthur presided over the “ great 


} 


order of the Table Round,” and when, 


if ever, doughty Tom Thumb was to 
be found in the flesh. 

It was not before there had been 

Christianity in Britain, for the heathen 

Alban, had already become 

the Christian martyr; but it was at a 


convert, 
time when the pall of paganism had 


rolled back, and covered the 
land. 

Che Earliest English Epic records 
one episode in the history of the times, 


about the 


again 


and we may suppose that 


year 600 the stories that for nearly 
nturies had been tradition were 
The 
a much 


two « 


recorded in a permanent form. 


only record we now have is of 
later date, 


imp rfect copy ; but it 


and appears to be only an 


possesses a 


deep interest, whether we consider it 
as a monument of philology, history, 
or romance. 
It is not the purpose of this paper 
t i 
to examine the poem in either of these 
aspects, but only to present it in such 


t} it 


a form that its under- 


Che 


scope may be 

stood and its incidents enjoyed. 
labors of thorough scholars will ena- 
ble us to do this, though it 
has only been before the world since 


be ause, 


the early part of our century, it has 
been most carefully studied, not only 


in England but also on the continent. 
We shall claim that it is of English 


and though our space will not 


origin ; 


OUR EARLIEST EPIC, 


EARLIEST 








EPIC. 


a thorough 


development of 
the proof of the assertion, a few words 


permit 


may present some of the reasons for 
the claim. 

The ancient Beorhs, or 
the grave-hillocks of the earliest Eng- 


Barrows — 


lish —have been carefully dug over 
in the interest of history. In them we 
find the long two-edged swords, the 
flint and bronze arrow-heads and spear- 
heads, andthe urns, drinking-cups, and 
pails that were dipped in the wine-vats 
when the Englishmen feasted in their 

halls twelve hundred 
years and more ago. There, 
the wrought gold buckles and brace- 


th 


horn - curved 


too, are 


lets and ear-rings and necklaces w 
which the strong women of those days 
: 


mad 
of the 


themselves comely in the eyes 


Iron Age. At 


men of the 
there, too, are the hair-pins and knives, 
the twec and tooth- 
picks of the earliest I nglish house- 
Thus the treasures of the dead 


] 
zers and scl 


wile. 
and the grave throw back a light that 


enables us to imagine what life was, 


Dp 


and to tell tales that the m¢ 


} 
‘ 


n of those 
days thought to have buried forever. 


Now, words are the barrows of his- 
tory : and 


as we dig among them and 


unearth thei roots, we find other deeds 
past truthfully recorded We 
1ced no early chronicler to tell us 
how the Noi Danes ‘ d 
Saxons and Celts « flict on 
We turn to our vocabu- 
towns they named, 


and here, in roots and words, the com- 


mans and 


In con 


lary, and to th 


posite o n of the people is written. 
There we see the Romans marking 
their stra at Cheste - and leavi g 
the names of their months for English 


Celts traci 





use. We see the 
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rsons ending in son, as Whitby, 
h, Nelson, The proud Norman 

ive us dcef for ox, pork for hog, 
for great; and he introduced 

rds that, like chiéva/ry and esguire, 
1in to point out the influence of a 
tion inthe midst of which feudalism 


sh d. 


vocabulary were many, so is 


In short, as the sources 





it state Composite. 
So, in searching for the origin of our 
Epic, we must not overlook the his- 
— recorded, it is true, not in sen- 
s and paragraphs and volumes, 
1 might have been falsified, but 
words that 


can tell but one tale. 


Some of the men are called lWeders, 

s we look over an exact map of 
J ind we find a number of towns 
f which the names say plainly thata 
called 
n The c hange of d for ¢/ is quite 


lan- 


Weders once dwelt in 


yn in the progress of our 
nd when we find in the county 

ik such places as Wether-den, 
wth, Wether-up, and IWeth- 

: we believe that they come 
from the Weders, or Weder-Goths, of 


earliest Epic. 





if) 


7) 


\yain: the principal scene is at 
H t, or Heort, which the 


ira pool sO deep that none 


poct tells 
sO wise as to know its bottom. It 


ounded by naked high 


3, nicker-houses many.” In 
find, two miles from the 
ist, the 


lled the Bottomless Cave, from 


Dur hn we 
town of Hart, and a 
1 stream flows into Hartlepool, 


s marked by wave-worn caves 


of the “ nicker-houses”’ of 
] name of the monster that trou- 
he inhabitants of Heort, is Gren- 


been traced in Gren- 


nd this has 
1 Wiltshire; in Grandon 
lose, and Giant's-hil/, near 


Chere are also G 





Worcestershire 


Grind/e-ton, in 


and Grindale-dykes, Grin- 





ind Grandy's - knox 


3 O tep more in this direction. The 





a king whom the hero of the Epic served 





was Hygelac, and his name is traced 
in //ygelace’ s-git, in Somersetshire ; 
Huckle-cote, near Gloucester ; luggles- 
cote, in Leicestershire ; and Uyg/e-shali, 
in Suffolk. 


some to be the site of Hygelac’s pal- 


The last is considered by 


ace, the port of which is distant about 
two hundred and twenty miles frcm 
Hartlepool, in Durham. These names 
have been pointed out, and it seems 
with good reason, as monuments pre- 
serving the memory of the story to 
which we now turn, 

It is entitled, from its hero, ‘‘ Beo- 
wulf.”” It with an epi 
which is recounted the death of Scyld, 
the son of Scef, who ruled the 


opens sode in 
(,ar- 
Danes. This sovereign had prospere d 


so greatly as to have inspired earls 


with fear, until all who dwelt around 
the whale-road paid him tribute. He 
—not the hero of 
Lord of Life 
gave worldly honors and wide renown, 
When the fated time arrived, the Scyld 
departed into the Lord’s keeping. His 


his body 


had a son, Beowulf 


our Epic -to whom the 


dear companions then bore 


away to the sea-shore, where there 
was aring-prowed ship, glistening like 
ice in the sun, eager to depart. In 
this the loved chief was laid, “the 


bosom, 


dispenser of rings in the ship's 
the mighty by the mast.””. There they 
placed his swords and ringed coat of 


mail, and adorned him with costly 


treasures. Then, with mournful spirit 
and sad, they placed a golden ensign 
over his head and gave him to the 
knoweth, says the 
Is the 
irom 


ocean. No man 
poet, who received the lading ! 

Man 
dying, 


image unpoetic ariseth 


obscurity, and, drops as a peb- 


ble beneath the ripples of the ocean 


of eternity: or, 


sailing alone, his ves- 
sel floats bi yond all the moorings of 
time, and he is lost in the wide waves 
and dark mists that the living cannot 
pe netrate, 

Now we come directly to the poem 
Beowulf, son of Scyld, is suc- 
Hrothgar, 
warlike 


martial 
glory led his 


Then 


cer ded by whose 


prowess and 


people to cheerful obedience. 
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he determined to make a great hall — 
greater than was ever known —and 
there to deal out to young and old the 
treasure God had given him. When 
this great mead- house was building, 
its fame went all over the earth; and 
when it was finished it was truly the 
grandest hall-room in the world, and 
it was called Heort. 

The chief did not belie his promise, 
and there was a wonderful feast. The 
Thanes met under the high horn- 
curved roof, and there was loud mer- 
riment as the treasure and bracelets 
were distributed, and as the gleeman 


his harp and chanted his 


thrummed 
song. He recounted the origin of 
men, how the Almighty far back had 
wrought the earth with its beautiful 
plains, and embosomed waters over 
which the sun and moon sent forth 
their exultant beams to light the land- 
dwellers; how He adorned the earth 
with boughs and leaves, and created 
‘ of life. So the hearth- 


enjoyers lived in delights, until one 





guest, Grim Grendel, an unblest man, 
offspring of Cain's race, a marsh- 
stalker who held the fens and the 
fastnesses, began to work like a fiend. 

Ni 


fires went out on the long hearth that 


eht came after the feast. The 
ran down the middle of the hall's 
nave. The Thane retired to his apart- 
ment, the ladies sought their couches 
behind the tapestry, and the strong 
warriors bestowed themselves on the 
benches. All slept. 

Grim and greedy, Grendel was soon 
ready for his night-work. He entered 
the house, from which he had gone 
before nightfall, and looked upon the 
King- Danes, who slept, all uncon- 
scious Of sorrow, misery, or any un- 
happiness. Then he ruthlessly slew 
thirty of the Thanes, and fied to his 
own foul home with the slaughtered 
corpses. In the morning there was 
wailing in the hall, but no pursuit was 
attempted, though the fiend’s track 
was seen, for all knew that strife with 


Grendel would be long, lingering, and 
loathsome. Thus for twelve winters’ 





tide Grendel warred against Hrothgar, 
until the best of houses stood empty, 
and the story of its troubles became 
widely known. The Thane alone was 
safe, and many a time he satin delib- 
eration, and often he worshipped at 
the holy places, praying for help from 
the ghostly slayer. 

While the Thane was praying 
Durham, there was a man in Suffolk 
who heard of the deeds of Grim Gren- 
del. He was a Thane of Hygelac, a 
good man among the Goths, noble, 
vigorous, and strong in power. H 
caused a wave-traverser to be prepared, 
and determined to seek the renowned 
prince over the swan-road. Pruden 
men blamed him, but in vain. With 
fifteen chosen champions, he sought 
his wrought-stern, foamy-necked, bird- 
like vessel, and in two days, und 
the guidance of a water-crafty man, 
they saw the ocean shores, mountain 
steeps, and wide sea-nesses of the 
north. Thanking God, who had made 


the sea-paths easy for thei 





Weder-folk stepped on the shore, tied 
the sea- wood, shook their mail-shirts 
and martial dress. 


When the warder who watched the 
Thane’s sea-shore saw the bright 
shields coming over the ship's bul- 


warks, he wondered who the men 
might be. Riding te the beach, with 
a great spear quaking in his hand, he 
said: 

‘What weapon-bearers are ye, 
bearing war-shirts, who come over the 
water-sheet with a foamy keel? Oh, 
ye far- dwellers! tell me quickly — 
Never have I seen 


a greater earl on earth than one of 


whence come ye ? 


s 


who is more potent than most i! 
unless his countenance belie him! 

Then the leader, untocki: his 
word - hoard, answered: 

“We are of the race of the Goth’s 
nation — Hygelac's hearth - enjoyers. 
My father was Fcgtheou, widely 
membered by almost every sag 
through the earth. We have heard 
that a wretch here displays malice in 
the dark nights, and have come 
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through kind feeling to teach your 
d how he may overcome the foe.” 
well spoken !"’ said 


irless warder. 


Good words! 
“But a sharp- 
knows from 
deeds. You say you are friendly — 


ld warrior 


words 
w me, bearing your weapons and 
shirts. I will direct you, and my 
hold your 
w-tarred ship until it bear back 

Weder-marshes such as escape 


ws will honorably 


le from this rush of war.” 
men marched 
til they saw the foremost of earth's 
es, in which the rich Thane lived. 
Its timbers were rich with variegated 


fogether the fierce 


Chey walked toward it over a 
and their 
sed, bright ringed - iron war - shirts 


stone street, hand- 
» and rang as they entered. Sea- 
they put their broad, round, 


shields against the wall, their 
in a circle, and their darts 
the gray ash-wood shafts to- 
Chen 
w-comers: 

‘Whence bear ye your stout shields, 
vizor-helms, and 
I have not seen 
stronger nor prouder stranger- 


a proud warrior asked the 


war - shirts, 


} s of war-shafts ? 


I ween that ‘tis not for pride 
for exile, but for soul - greatness, 
ye have sought Hrothgar.” 

Then from beneath his helmet the 
proud and valor- famed lord of the 
\W rs re plied : 
We are Hygelac’s table-enjoyers. 
lf is my name!”’ 
Hrothgar sat among the Scyldings, 
d hairless, and he said: 
[knew of Beowulf when a boy. 
The seamen who came from the land 


Weders said he was war-famed, 
d had in his hand-grip the mighty 
r of thirty men. Him Holy God 
hath in His mercy sent te us West 
Danes ; therefore I have hope against 
Grendel.” 
Then Beowulf stood on the dais by 
ved Thane. His ring-shirt shone 
i ind he spake: 
“ Be thou Hrothgar hail! Seafarers 
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have told me on my southern turf of 
the deeds done by Grendel, and that 
this most excellent house stands void 
and useless after the evening s light is 
heavens. 
will 


now hold council alone against the 


concealed under the serene 
I have done deeds of valor, and 
miserable giant Grendel. I pray you, 
patron of warriors, let me, with my 
holy band, purify Heort. 1 ween that 
the wretch recks not of weapons, and 
1 shall grapple with him, contending 
It is the 
death shall take. 
If Grendel prevail, send to Hygelac 
this best of battle-shrouds that defends 
my breast. 
made by Weland, the great smith, and 
a legacy to me from Hrethel, the father 
of Hygelac.”’ 

A bench now cleared in the 
beer-hall for the sons of the Goths, 
and they unsealed their breasts with 
mead. 
poured from ornamental ale-cups — 


foe to foe. Care not for me! 


Lord's doom whom 


Tis the best of ring-shirts, 


was 


The bright, sweet liquor was 


at times the glee-man sang serene — 
and the Danes and Weders rejoiced 
tumultuously in Heort. When words 
were winsome, Wealtheou, the Thane's 
frolic-wife, mindful of the rank of the 
guests, greeted the warriors herself, 
and bade them be blithe at the beer- 
drinking. Gold-decked, she bore the 
mead-cup to the Weders lord, greeted 
him, and thanked God that he had 
After drinking, Beowulf fitted 
for the strife, and the warriors retired 
Then the Thane, bidding 


come. 


to rest. 
Beowulf hail, gave him the mastery 
of the mead - house, saying: 

‘Never have I trusted this festive 
hall to any, save now to thee. Have 
hold, the best of houses! 
Be mindful of glory, show thy mighty 
valor, keep watch against foes, and 


now, and 


there shall be no lack of reward.” 
In the murky night the warriors 


his 


slept, and Beowulf, who trusted in 
might and in his Creator's favor, laid 


aside his iron shirt, sword, and helm, 


and put his cheek to the bolster. Now 
we shall see that mighty God rules the 
race of men, 











The shadow - walker Grendel came 
now stalking from the moor, from 
under the misty hills. He strode un- 
der the clouds until he saw the richly 
variegated golden wine-house. He 
rushed on the door, made fast with 
fire-hardened bands, and with a blow 
of his hands opened the mansion’s 
mouth. As he trode the ornamental 
floor a horrid flame shot from his eyes 
and he laughed wickedly as he looked 
on the sleeping kindred-band of brave 
men, every one of whom he hoped to 
spoil ere day came. With no delay 
he quickly seized a sleeping warrior, 
slit him unawares, bit his bone-casings, 
drank the blood from his veins, and 
swallowed him in morsels. Then he 
stept near Beowulf, and laid hold of 
him. The brave Weder hung upon 
the monster s arm; and Grendel, find- 
ing that he had never felt in the 
world s regions a stronger hand-grip, 
became faint in heart, and determined 
to flee and seek his pack of demons 
in the cavern. 

Then the kinsman of Hygelac re- 
membered his evening speech. He 
stood upright and grasped firmly with 
his fingers. They yielded. The de- 
mon was outward. The Thane stept 
further. The fiend thought to wheel 
about and flee to his fen-heap, for he 
felt that those fingers were stronger 
than he. The hall thundered with the 
strife—the valiant Weders awoke. 
The mansion resounded with the din 
—the ale was spilt, the gold-adorned 
mead - benches burst from the fasten- 
ings —and it was wondrous that the 
horn-curved hall fell not: but its cun- 
ningly - forged iron bands held it that 
it still stood above the warlike beasts. 
While Beowulf held the demon, his 
warriors, full of dire terror, hacked 
and hewed, forgetful that no war-blade 
could cut that wicked hide. Grendel 
found that his body was giving way 
in the grasp of the proud kinsman of 
Hygelac. His pain increased—a 
ghastly wound gaped on his shoulder 
—his sinews sprang asunder—his 
bone-lockers burst—his life's end ap- 
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proached. Death-sick he sought, un- 
der the fen-shelter, his joyless dwell- 
ing, leaving his hand in the beer-hall, 

In the morning, many a warrior 
came to the folkstead. With delight 
they traced the demon’s track in blood 
to the horrid mere where the surge 
boiled with gore, and the dire wave 
welled hot under the nesses. Beo- 
wulf's praises were gladly sung by 
gleemen joyful to find a new tale that 
had truth in it. 

Then Hrothgar, seeing Grendel's 
hand in the court, exclaimed : 

“For this sight give thanks forth- 
with to the Almighty! Beowulf, best 
of warriors, I love thee as a son in my 
heart. Hold thy new kinship well. 
There shall be to thee no lack of de- 
sirable things that I have power over, 
May the All-Wielder reward thee 
with good in future, as He hath now 
done hy 

Then was Heort ordered to be 
made fresh, and many men and 


women worked until its broken bands, 
rent hinges, and strong walls were 
firm again. 

Golden coils of varied tapestry were 
hung all about the bright dwelling. It 
was filled with rejoicing warriors and 
feasting friends. The glee-wood was 
fired—the gleemen, gladdenerseof the 


feast, sang their sagas — games were 


enjoyed, and cup- bearers gave wine~ 


from wondrous goblets. After the lay 
was sung, came Wealtheou forth 
crowned with a golden diadem, bear- 
ing a cup, a cloak, and a ring. She 
said : 

“ Take this cup,O Beowulf! Wear 
this cloak and ring, O youth with all 
hail! Be thou happy. Speak kind 
words to the Goths. Heort is purified. 
Here all are friends.” 

Then she went to her lords seat, 
and the King-Danes and Weder-Goths 
fell to the feast. The meats were of 
the choicest —the men quaffed wine, 
with no dreams of fate nor thoughts 
of a grim hereafter. 

Night came. The bared _bench- 


floor was overspread with beds and 
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ndel’s dam. I promise t 


kn 






















lsters. Placing their high war-helms, 
r-shirts, and ash- wood spears at 


heads, the mighty beings, filled 
beer, bowed on the couch. 


yrendel’s mother, daughter of Cain, 


to the hall where the Danes were 
lly sleeping, to have vengeance 


rson. She awakened them, and 


y had time to seize one warrior, the 
ne’s dearest counsellor, whom she 
d, and with Grendel's clotted hand 


d over the fen. In the morning 
vulf was called from a new hall 
had been given him, and the 


ine said to him, weeping: 
‘Sorrow is renewed! A mighty 


-scather has come to avenge the 


sh-stalker’s death. My counsellor, 
» knows my runes, is dead. The 


who did the deed dwells in the 
t land where the wolf hides, by 
n-path under the windy nesses 
the mountain stream flows 
»ward under the mists of the cliff, 
flood under the earth. A mile 
stands the mere over which 
barky groves. Th in the 


ht, a dire miracle is seen of a fire 
the flood. None of the sons of 
n know the bottom. Seck it if thou 
st, and I will pay thee for the strife 


money—with old treasure — with 
d gold!” 


n sp ike Beowulf: 


‘Sorrow not, sage man! Better 
for every one that he avenge his 
1d than that sorrow cast him down, 


ends to each. Let him who can, 
) 


k high deeds ere death! Arise,— 


is quickly go to see the course of 


hee, not 


the sea shall she escape, nor 
the earths bosom, nor into the 
tain wood, nor into the ocean's 


nthe aged Thane leaped up and 


nked God. A bitted steed with a 


rest was prepared, and Beo- 


led the shield - bearers by the 


*s of the forest -spoiler, over the 
rky moor, through narrow paths 


frowning rocky gorges, an un- 


»wn road made wild by overhang- 
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ing cliffs and precipitous headlands. 
Suddenly they found themselves in an 
unwinsome wood, where hoar rocks 
stood out of gory and troubled waters. 
There was the counsellors head in 
the flood that boiled with blood. Ona 
the shores were frightful worms, wild 
beasts and strange sea- dragons, that 
ran away, startled by the sound of the 
war-horn, 

Caring not for life in kinship’s cause, 
Beowulf plunged beneath the frightful 
waters. He wasclad in martial weeds 
—his white helm over his head, girt 
with his lordly ring-shirt, in his hand 
his hafted sword hardened in warriors’ 
blood. He sank a day's space, and 
reached the before - unknown bottom. 
The hundred-year-old hag, grim and 
greedy, saw him dropping into the 
land of wonders. She clutched him, 
but her hostile hands could not break 
the ring-mail. She dragged him to 
her roofed dwelling, where was no 
water. A pale fire-light showed the 
mere-wife, and Beowulf held not back 
his powerful war-sword, and on her 
head the ring- brand sang a_ horrid 
war-song. But its edge failed for the 
first time in the hour of need. As one 
who thinks to gain lasting praise, and 
careth not for life, he cast the twisted 
brand away, and trusted to his 
strength. The hag seized the Thane. 
He dragged her till she bowed; but 
she paid him a hand-reward, and over- 
threw the active champion, the strong- 
est of warriors. He was about to per- 
ish. Then she pressed him down and 
drew her poniard to avenge her son, 
But the Ruler of Skies, the wise Lord, 
decided with justice, and the strong 
war-net withstood the sharp steel’s en- 
trance. Beowulf saw among the arms 
an old giant's sword, greater than any 
other man might bear forth to the game 
of war. He seized the knotted hilt, 
and with deadly-fierce strokes brought 
it on her neck till her ring - bones 
brake, and it passed through her hor- 
rid carcase. She sank to the ground 
—dead ! 

Near by lay the corpse of Grim 
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Grendel, and Beowulf severed the 
body from the head, and lo! like ice 
in the summer sun, the war- blade 
melted in the monster's hot gore! 

The giant's blood blended with the 
waves and boiled up to the gaze of the 
warriors. They mourned, crying — 
* Beowulf is dead! We shall never 
see our dear lord more!” So they 
left the nesses at high noon, 

Taking none of the treasures he saw, 
and bearing only the giant's head and 
sword-hilt, Beowulf dived up through 
the waters, and came swimming to 
land. Then the stout Thanes returned 
rejoicing; and four men, taking the 
grim head on a stake, these much- 
daring ones measured the highway 
from the shores tothe gold-hall, where 
even the drinking men were terrified 
by the aspect. 

Presenting the token from the sea 
to the Thane, the lord of the Weders 
said: 

‘The Lord shielded me in my con- 
flict, and now these thy warriors and 
every Thane may sleep secure in 
Heort, and thou need not fear,as once 
thou didst.” 

Hrothgar answered : 

‘*Thy glory, O my friend Beowulf, 
is exalted through wide ways. Long 
shalt thou be a comfort to thy people. 
To the Creator, the Eternal Lord, be 
thanks! 
the pleasure of this feast. 


Go now to thy seat — enjoy 

Then was a new feast till the helm 
of night grew murky, when the war- 
riors sought their couches and rested 
until the black raven, heaven's delight, 
announced the coming of brightness 
and the flight of darkness. 

Beowulf spoke to Hrothgar : 

“Olord of men! we comers from 
afar desired to seek Hrothgar. We 
have been kindly, cordially served; 
and if I learn over the flood’s course 
that I can aught more execute for 
thee, I will bring hither thousands of 
hero- warriors, I know Hygelac, 
though a young leader, will enable 
me to help thee by words and works.” 
Hrothgar spake to him in answer: 





“I have never heard one so young of 
life so prudently discourse. The wise 
Lord has sent these words to thy mind, 
Thou hast borne thyself so that no 
contentions can arise between the 
Gar-Danes and the Goths’ people.” 

The warriors then gave gifts to the 
departing Thane. They kissed him, 
They took him around the neck, and 
cared not to restrain the trickling 
tears. Then Beowulf, proud of his 
presents, took his way to the shore. 
Many proud bachelors, clad in ring- 
nets and limb-sarks, accompanied 
him, and the land-warder greeted 
him with welcome. So the warriors 
sailed over the sea-plain, lighted on 
their homeward way by the world’s 
candle, until they came to Hygela ‘s 
mansion. This lord asked, “ How 
befell it you on the way, dear Beowulf? 
On account of your conflict across 
the salt water I have been full of care, 
and have seethed in sorrow -boilings. 
To God I Say thanks that 1 can now 
see thee sound.” 

Then Beowulf detailed the story of 
his adventures. 

* * * ~ * 

In time the broad land of the 
Weders came all under Beowulf's 
sway, and he ruled it well fifty winters, 
till a dragon mysteriously interfered 
with the peace of the kingdom. This 
monster watched over a_ hidden 
treasure in a mound. In this there 
was a rich cup that had been hoarded 
three hundred winters, or since the 
crucifixion. This reminds us of the 
Holy Grail, the story of which must 
have originated not very far from the 
same time with the one we are dis- 
cussing. At last this dragon vomited 
coals that set dwellings on fire, and 
among these was Beowulf’s residence. 
Then there is a conflict between the 
dragon and the Thane. On account 
of the fire proceeding from this 
monster, Beowulf trusts not so much 
to his hand-gripe as to his arms. 
The beast rushed hot and_ fiercely 
grim on the renowned chief, till he 
clasped his neck and covered it with 
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venom. Then the Thane drew from 
his coat of mail a knife bitter and 

-sharp, and, scoring the worm 
the middle, killed him. Then he 
felt the venom working in his system, 

| knew that he must die. He sent 
Wivlaf, his kinsman, to the dragon's 
cave, that the treasures might be 
brought and laid before him, and 
then looking upon them, said, “I 
thank the Lord, the Glory-King, the 
Lord Eternal, for all!” He then 
ordered a funeral pile, and the erec- 
tion of a tower,to be called Beowulf's 
Mount, that the sea-farers, driving 


foamy barks from far over the mists 


of floods, might see it. His golden- 
hued helm, his ring, and his mail-shirt 
were then given away, and, saying, 

ite has swept away all my kins- 
men, early in their valor, to the God- 


head, I shall follow them!” he died, 
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Then the funeral pile was prepared 
—a huge pile on the earth, hung with 
helms and war-boards and bright 
ring-shirts, as the Thane had 
requested; and in the midst, with 
sighs and sorrow, they laid their lord. 

Then began the greatest of funeral 
fires. The wood-reek ascended 
swart from the Swedish pine. The 
roaring of the flames mingled with 
the weeping of the chiefs until the 
Thane’s bone-house was _ broken. 
Heaven swelled with smoke as the 
sympathising warriors bewailed their 
liege-lord’s death. They recited his 
bravery and his valiant works, as 
they rode around his mound, saying, 
“ He was, of world -kings and of men, 
the mildest and the kindest, to his 
people the gentlest, and of praise the 
most destrous!” 

Artuur GILMAN, 
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ONLY an old face, 


Scarred and furrowed and worn, 


With never a faint trace 


Of the youth it once had borne; 
And the smile that flickered a moment 


On the lip was so forlorn! 


His was a hard life, 
Toiling from year to year, 
Till, in the midst of the strife, 


Fell a shaft that was crouching near, 


And he saw like the dew of morning 


The work of his life disappear. 


Up to the blue skies, 


Starlit or sunlit the 


same, 


Ever he turned his eyes 


With a great hope aflame, 


Till at last one beaut 


iful even 


His tidings of happiness came. 


.E 


Wricut 
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6 HE legendary enwraps the real 

as a flower its germ.”” That 
sounds fanciful, but has meaning init. 
Trace back the heroes of song and 
fable to history's early dawn, and 
what are they ? Real, breathing men, 
as much a part of their time as Louis 
Napoleon and Benjamin Butler of 
The monster of legend turns 
out a marsh—the St. 
George an intelligent noble with an 


ours. 
pestiferous 
eye for effects and causes. Even the 


characters of fairy-lore loom up in 


palpable shape —half seen, half 
guessed. The prince who woke his 
love with a kiss is no marvel. Kisses 
are of to-day —before our eyes is the 
miracle wrought. Puss in Boots 
shadows forth the coming railroad 
or pneumatic tube. Red_ Riding 
Hoods wolf was a seller of swill- 


milk; the malevolent godmother but 
Mrs. with official 
position. stand, 


Grundy invested 


There they the 
their delightful 
that vague distance known as “* many 


ee 
tuclei ot selves, in 


hundreds of and we 


who 


years since;" 
smile at them as unreal and at 
ourselves as commonplace, may after 
the lapse of some centuries be woven 
(who knows ?) into fairy legend also, 
and in our turn become the joy and 
pastime of nurseries as incredulous 
as those of to-day. 

That instructive creature, 
Blue-beard, for instance —who can 


most 
fail to realize his actuality ? Does he 
not typify a class whom we see repre- 
sented every day—which figures 
largely in society, and supplies a 
painful and pleasing study for the 
curious in human nature? 

I seem to see him. How the girls 
of his period fluttered with excitement 
over his 


successive bereavements ! 
How ready they were to ‘“‘ come and 
be killed’ without even asking the 


name of the sauce with which they 


And the Mammas: 
** Poor fellow, how unfortunate he is!” 


were to be eaten! 


they said (as if matrimony were an 
investment and the shares depreciat- 
ing!) ‘*We must ask him to tea 
some night —it is so forlorn in that 
Ah, and 
did n't he come, mild resignation on 
the 
spoons pensively the canned peaches 
or plays ‘‘ The Spirit Waltz” 


great empty house of his.” 


his brow? and as Fair Fatima 
on the 
piano, doesnt he warm into cheer- 
fulness, so that Mai a says after he 
fuln that Mamm ys after | 

“We that 
poor man here again! much 


have 
How 


good it seems to do him.” So he 


goes, must really 


appears again and again, cheerfulness 


increases into hilarity, soon all is 
merry as a marriage - bell — happy 
Fatima mounts to the top of the 


wheel, and bye-and-bye, when her 


turn comes, revolves down the other 
console the 
Anne, 


there in the house, you know, with 


side, leaving Anne to 


disconsolate widower ; right 
propinquity to aid, and, so far as we 
are “ Law 
marriage 


aware, no prohibiting 
deceased 
For all that 


disagreeable session on the tower-top, 


with a wife s 


sister’ to prevent her. 


I question if she says him nay. 

Do I speak bitterly ? When I have 
told my story you will not wonder, 
for I had the 
acquaintance with a 


have privilege of 
Blue - beard — 
one of the real original type; and if 
has a right to utter the 


about him, it is myself — for 


anybody 
truth 
Fatima was my own niece. 

When we came to L. to live, Blue- 
beard 
lance was James Robson) was under- 


whose name in common par- 
going a brief interregnum between 
his third and fourth I used 
to hear people allude to him as “truly 
unfortunate in his but 
committed myself to one throb of 


spouse. 
ere I 


wives ;”’ 


sympathy, a fresh engagement was 











inced, speedily followed by a 
! ave. We sat near Mr. and Mrs, 
Robson in church, and I watched the 

ual fading-away of the fourth 
with the comparative indiffer- 


of non-acquaintance. A judg- 


c 

ment waited on my hardness of heart; 
Had I guessed —had I felt the least 
S ion of what was coming, each 
change in that thin discouraged face 
would have filled me with trembling 
‘ ty. But I did not; and about 
the time she died, my nieces, Fanny 


Anne Weir, came to live with us. 

We were delighted to have them. 
No house, to my thinking, is complete 
without a young lady, half pet, half 
and no chil- 


Ipanion ; possessing 


‘ of my own, I rejoiced in the 
girls as a vent for superfluous mother- 
liness. Anne was an admirable 


ture, steady, sensible and sw ect,a 
English lassie in looks and man- 

while litth Fanny, four years 
unior, was bonny and fresh asa 
They fell at once into 
quict ways of living, and ere long 
favorites in the 
begged for by 


Summer rose. 

ume universal 
town, invited and 
evervbody. At 
as it happened, I did n't attend — they 


one party — which, 


met James Robson, then a widower 
of four months’ standing, and_ begin- 
as people say, to ‘*take notice” 


dec idedly ° 


The next thing I knew, he had 
fished for an invitation and was 
coming to tea, Now John (thats 
my husband) is one of those men who, 


ng almost too good to live them- 


selves, imagine all the rest of mankind 





equally good, and think no evil of 

ody. So when I upbraided him 
he replied 

And why should n't the poor 
fellow have a little change in a quiet 
W I should like to know ?”’ 

Oh, well,” I replied, grimly, “ if 
you wish to have Fanny at eighteen 

y four widowers and die at 
twenty - one, I have nothing more to 


“Sue, you ‘re insane on that point! 
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What on earth should Robson want 
of Fanny—a mere child? He's 


forty if he’s a day; a grave, business 
man, with his head full of afiairs. I 
declare, I believe women think a man 
can't see a pretty girl without wanting 
to marry her !” 

“I have yet to know the widower 
who saw one and did n't.” 

“Pshaw!” 

I let the subject drop— what 2s the 
use of arguing with a man on a ques- 
tion of instinct? “There are no in- 
tuitions Concerning pig -iron,’’ we are 
told; perhaps there 
tainly are about the man who sells it: 
the despair, I 
kept my eye on James Robson. The 
more | watched the more | did n't like 


not — but cer- 


and with energy of 


him ; and as | expressed my senti- 
ments pretty freely, before long my 
husband was down on me again, 
after this wise : 

‘““Now, Sue, what is all this? I 


never heard anything so unjust in my 


life. The man isn't to blame for 
losing his wives. One would think 
you suspected him of putting them 


out of the way purposely.” 

“There's a deal of nice shading in 
murder, John. You ought to admire 
me instead of scolding, for 1'm being 
logical for the first time in my life. 
Haven't you explained to me fifty 
thousand times that there never is an 
effect without a cause ?”’ 


“I've said so certainly ; but as for 


the fif—” 

“Oh, never mind. That's only 
one way of saying a great many! 
Now sir: If four children die off one 
after the other in a family, you and 
everybody else are aware that either 
there is some fatal tendency in the 


blood, or else the house is ill - drained 
or otherwise unwholesome. 
come of different families ; 
Mr. Robson's house, it stands on the 
top of the hill, the best and he althiest 
Still, there is never an 
Now 


and as for 


locality in L. 
effect without a cause, John. 
what is that cause ?” 

“ And may I inquire what is your 
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own opinion upon that subject?” 
asked John, fixing upon me a pair of 
amused but indignant eyes. 

“| conclude that he zags his wives 
to death,” was my cool rejoinder. 
“T have made a careful study of his 
character, and detect in it the 
elements of a first-class aggravator.” 

John was too indignant to pursue 
the subject; and unhappily, it soon 
became evident that Fanny agreed 
with him rather than with me. I 
can't think what it is in widowers 
that so appeals to the fancy of a 
young girl. Even sage Anne fell to 
a degree under his spell. But it is 
only fair to say that of all the mem- 
bers of the guild Iever saw, James 
Robson best understood the advan- 
tages of the position, His demeanor 
deserved to be classed under the 
head of “ high art." Tall and slender, 
with beautiful blue-black hair and 
whiskers, he had just that cast of 
countenance which is termed “ inter- 
esting.” At firsthe made his appear- 
ance, all crape, hat -band and mourn- 
ing- studs — manly sorrow and pen- 
sive sweetness delicately mingled in 
his manner. Then, his visits thicken- 
ing, gleams of cheerfulness began to 
break out like sun through mist; and 
he thanked us touchingly for thus 
* brightening the lot of a lonely man.” 
In his most lively moments, there 
was a shade of retrospect. He 
seemed, so to speak, in the position 
once metaphorically ascribed by a 
youthful divine to the Episcopal 
Church, ‘tone foot planted upon the 
future, the other pointing to the stars.” 
What girl living could resist the flat- 
tery of this witching sadness — flattery 
suggested, not spoken? My poor 
Fanny did not. In an unconscionably 
short time she had learned to blush 
at his knock;—and_ exactly ten 
months after the funeral of the fourth 
Mrs. Robson, her widower, still wear- 
ing his crape insignia with the 
enlivenment of a pale lilac cravat, 
appeared, Fanny on his arm all 
smiles and dimples, to crave our 





blessing. ‘‘ Dear Fanny had con- 
sented to brighten his desolate home.” 

There was no helping it. The 
child loved him—and that aggra- 
vating John would make the best of 
the affair. I could only rage in 
private and wear a brow of outward 
calm. All the arrangements were as 
gall and wormwood to my spirit— 
the wedding - dress was ordered with 
as many sighs as if it had been a 
shroud. By the bridegroom's par- 
ticular request, it was chosen of a 
delicate pearl- color instead of the 
conventional white—as a sort of 
second - mourning for his other wives, 
perhaps; and regarded in that light, 
the idea struck me as rather touching 
and symbolic. In every other res- 
pect ‘ Fanny's wake,” as in moments 
of confidence I could not help calling 
it, was strictly e# reg/e—cake, flowers, 
congratulations, and all. She looked 
fair and fresh as a May blossom, and 
the company agreed that Mr. Robson's 
manner was perfection; happy, but 
not “oe happy —a skilful blending of 
bliss and reminiscence. He presented 
Dr. Seeley with a marriage fee of 
twenty - five dollars — which, it was 
whispered about, was what he “ usu- 
ally gave ;" and with one of Anne's 
old shoes thrown after them “ for 
luck,” the happy pair set off ona short 
bridal journey. 

“Well,” I said to John that night, 
as I laid my aching head on my pillow, 
‘it is a comfort to have it pass off “so 
well, since it must be. But to think 
—only to think—of our Fanny 
married to a wehkr-wolf! 1 shall 
never get over it.” 

But for all that, I cannot deny 
having taken a good deal of pleasure 
in the small feminine bustle of settling 
the bride in her new home. Very 
few women can resist the charm of 
arranging a pretty, new wménage— 
though this, to be sure, hardly came 
under that head, but was, as James 
justly remarked, ‘a place of mem- 
ories.” We freshened and smartened 
and did our best to lay the ghosts. I 


bine 
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packed away all the books on the 
centre-table which had ** To Amanda,” 
«To Laura,” ‘* To Susan,” and “ To 
Marianne, “A Gift of 


inscribed on their fly - leaves; 


Love "* — 
and 
bonfire of innumerable old 
the four-fold 
tials. Sundry marvellous creations 


made a 


pincushions bearing 


nt-stitch also I caused to disap- 


| while a whole regiment of 
daguerreotypes were relegated to a 
distant drawer. When. completed, 
t house looked pleasant as heart 
could wish, Fanny came home 


ntly happy, and fora few short 
weeks, | 


allowe d 


anodyned common _ sense 
myself to take some 
faction in the affair. 


\las! In the course of six months 


sweet little face began to alter ; 
t eyes looked sleepless —a worried 
frow ippeared on the smooth 
a 

\unty,” said Anne one day, ‘is 
tl really any use in those books 
t ra \ pores over all the time 


Books ? 
Yes. There are five of them — 

s, bound in leather, for house- 
savs. One 1s 
know 


Accounts’; 


purposes she 
for ‘Servants’ Wages’ I 
* Domestic 


and 

r itor 
I can't think what the rest are for. 
he worries so over them —and 
\ kles up her poor little forehead. 
You know she never had any head 
for figures, and these, she says, never 
will come right.” 
‘ Nonsens« 


wenty years with just ove plain, easy- 


I've kept house for 


1c unt-book, which your uncle 


ip for me twice a month. Why 


] 


S ld Fanny cumber herself with all 
t 

t isn’t Fanny — it’s James, 

ow! All his wives kept them, 

iys. Laura was the best account- 

but Fanny is the very worst of 

And Aunty,” went on Anne, 

with tears in her eyes, ‘‘ he looks them 

over twice a week, and is so sharp 

and severe if a figure is wrong! 


iny confessed to me that she lies 
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awake at night puzzling over them; 
and I really do believe it is that which 
makes her look so pale and old.”’ 

* Oh, Blue-beard! Blue -beard!” 
I groaned. 

Next day I dropped in upon Fanny, 
and in a casual way inquired into the 
subject. There were the books, to be 


the remaining three, it seemed, 


sure 


being for ‘Personal Expenses,” 


“Farm and Garden,” and a Daily 
Record of such events as “ Calls 
Made and Received,” and “ Letters 
Posted.”’ All James’s wives had kept 


poor Fanny, 
had bee n 


them, and Fanny must; 
whose existence heretofore 
like that of a field-lily —all fearless 
tre edom! 

It seemed a little matter — but 
petual pin-pricking kills in time as 
stab. I fear my 


per- 


well as a direct 


Fanny was not a wise woman —cer- 
tainly the keeping of books was not 
, and she counted her fingers 


little library till her 


her fort 
over that horrid 
cheeks grew thin and pale and all het 
old life seemed dying out of her. And 
we could do nothing to help, except 
to get Anne invited to make a long 
visit. 

From her observations, I grasped 
the true 
had turned out exactly 


condition of affairs. James 
as | | redicted, 
* Never in 


‘a first-class aggravator 


a rage, but never satisticd, his pecu- 
liar forte was that which goes by the 
name of “nagging.” Every act in 





life he surrounded by a fence of petty 


and laws, any infraction of 


rules 


which was a capital offence. 


That ‘the husband is the head of 
the wife "’ was a cardinal point in his 
creed, Headship implied subjec- 
tion. One small tyranny followed 


anothe - like the water - drop of the 
Inquisition — ea h a trifle, each a tor- 
ment, but giving the will no interval 
in which to recover its spring. Such 
treatment is most crushing to a gentle, 
youthful nature. James was not a 
though I have seen plenty 
of bad men who were not half so dis- 


agreeable as he). All his 


> 


bad man 


theories 
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were conscientiously pursued; but 
under their influence Fanny was fad- 
ing like a frozen flower. 

“My dear,” her husband would 
say, ‘I should like to have you, the 
first thing after breakfast, write a let- 
ter to my sister Julia not “ss than six 
pages long. Give her the news of 
the neighborhood and of our own 
home, in an agreeable manner. If it 
is finished by ten, you will have an 
hour and a half left for your house- 
keeping, and three-quarters of an 
hour for exercise. Do not go to your 
aunt's, or you will be tempted to out- 
stay the time. I notice that you fre- 
quently do so, though the clock is 
before your eyes, and as a general 
thing five minutes ahead of ours. 
Directly after dinner I will look the 
letter over, so as to mail it at 3.20. 
And this evening, Fanny, 1 propose 
to revise your accounts.” 

Upon which, kissing her magis- 
terially, James would depart, leaving 
Fanny to fret over her books, droop 
through the stated exercise, and trem- 
ble at the thought of being five min- 
utes late. Her whole time was thus 
mapped out, while the shining ex- 
amp! ‘s of her pre decessors were used 
for purposes of stimulus and warning. 
Laura's account- books were models 
of elegant exactitude, it seemed; 
Susan's attention never wandered 
while a husband was speaking; not 
once did Marianne forget to have the 
newspaper cut, dried, and laid on its 
appointed table; only twice during her 
married life was Amanda late for din- 
ner! And poor Fanny, forgetting 
that Laura survived her wedding - day 
but four years, Susan three, Marianne 
two and a half, and Amanda only a 
brief fourteen months, toiled dili- 
gently in their departed footsteps, to 
satisfy James and qualify herself for 
admission into the sainted quartette. 

“T declare, Aunty,” cried Anne ina 
paroxysm, ‘‘ the house is like a tomb! 


I can't breathe while I am in it. If it 


were not for Fanny I should come 
home to-morrow.” 
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“And just because it is for Fanny 
you will do nosuch thing,” I retorted ; 
“you are the sole comfort the poor 
child has, and stay you must.” 

So stay she did, week after week,— 
treated most politely by James, who 
was habitually civil to all ladies ex- 
cept the one most immediately con- 
nected with him. In my uncharitable 
heart I accused him of regarding all 
unmarried femaledom as floating pos- 
sibilities, which idea | found infinitely 
enraging. 

Just at this time— barely a year 
after Fanny's marriage— Tom Weir 
came home from California. 

Did I mention Tom before? He 
was several years older than his sis- 
ters, and had been away so long that 
they hardly remembered what he was 
like. I lost my heart to him at once 
a great, powe rful, fair- haired fellow 


full of fun and spirit, but as tender- 
hearted as awoman. The girls w 

enchanted at their acquisition ; the y 
behaved as if newly come into a for- 
tune, and could hardly bear to lose 
sight of their brother for a moment, 
To Fanny it was as if a breath fr 





heaven had blown into her dry life. 
“Tom” was her first thought in the 
morning; to get through her tasks 
and have time for Tom, she would sit 
conning her rows of figures and call- 
ing out—‘‘ Keep your eye on the 
road, won't you, Anne. Tell me 





when he has started from 
Sue’s!"" And Anne from the win- 
dow would answer: ‘“ Theres time 
enough, dear; the air is so thick with 
dust that I can hardly see, but I “Aink 
he isn’t coming yet.” Then Fanny 
would hurry on, adding and subtract- 
r,and making all sorts of direful 


ing 
blunders of which she heard after- 
ward from James, you may be sure 

As for Tom, he was as much cap- 
tivated with his sisters as they with 
him. He had left little children, and 
here they were grown women, com- 
he 


panions, everything that was deli 
. ont 
I i 


ful. “Anne! What a capita 
Anne is, now isn't she, Aunt Sue?” 
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he would exclaim; “so affectionate 
and right-minded and sensible! I 
ke Anne of all things. But some- 
how 


exp cted. 


Fanny is different from what I 
Such a little 
-and she used to be a regular 
- blossom ! 


care - worn 
fairy 
How is it?” 
. would not say. He was about to 
make the Robsons a visit, and I left 
to find out for himself. 
not long in doing so. 

hirst 
some plan was proposed at 
James 
his usual peremptory fashion. 


He was 


him 


[he very morning after his 


ikfast, and negatived by 


My son, you forget! Your sister 


has duties in the morning hours 
W h will not allow of her going out; 
| have something else in view for 
fternoon. By the way, Fanny, 


we take tea at your Aunt’s, I think.” 
‘ s, James.” 


had 


readiness for me after din- 


Then you better have the 


t KS In 


You have neg 


of late, I 


lected them sadly 
notice — and I am sorry to 
Account 


rasures in the 


tt in the Book and 
Record. Do be 
more caretul, my dear. Nothing dis- 
figures the page like a blot —exceft 

rasure -—and it’s not what J’ve 


With this neat retrospective sniff he 


went his way. Fanny made no com- 
ment, but tears were in her eyes as 
s] t over her desk, and Tom sat 
watching her and pulling the ends 
of his tawny mustache stormingly. 
After one or two scenes of this kind, 
I » off to me in towering wrath 
t Sue, what does it mean? 

Why should Robson order Fanny 
1d tell her to do this and 
t 1d wot do the other thing ? If 
5 custom of this part of the 

( trv, I say nothing: but it isn’t 
( v in California, I can tell you. 
And { my part, I'd be hanged be- 
{ | would bully a poor little "" —— 
I nished off the sentence with 


t his beard. 


een discreet so manv months 
that ‘ 


tongue fairly ached; and at 
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this question the barriers gave way. 
I laid the reins on the neck of pru- 
dence, and in the best Anglo-Saxon 
of which I was mistress, relieved my- 
self of a volume of pent-up wrath. 
“And if no duty to Fanny were in- 
volved, Tom,” was my concluding 
burst, ‘‘ we owe it to the public not to 
set James Robson free to marry on 
indefinitely. Why, the Mormons are 
nothing to him —at least /Acy dispense 
with the funeral baked meats on their 
It isn't a bit wick- 
eder, in my opinion, to have six wives 


and 


marriage tables. 


at a time than six in succession: 


it's a great deal more humane 

Tom departed with kindling eyes 
at the close of this ebullition 
I refused to repent of, though dread- 
fully taken to task by John for it 


afterwards. 


which 


‘‘Something »us* be done,” I told 
him, “ 
it. Heisn't one of the clumsy sort— 


and Tom is the person to do 


he won't make a mess.” 


And he With a tact that 


was almost feminine, he went to work, 


did n't. 


gently and adroitly. Fanny was the 


person first approached. He got her 
to himself for a long drive; and 
when at safe distance from home, 


reined his horses under a tree, put his 
and in the kind- 
lunged into 


arm round her waist, 
est and sweetest manner p 
the subject of her domestic worries. 
She gave him little trouble. Wifely 
with the 
for sympathy ; but it was im- 


contended awhile 


craving 


possible long to resist his tenderness, 


and soon she had sobbed out her 
griets 


I'm a silly little thing, I know,” 


she “Tames always tells me 


that my intellect has less calibre than 
And then, 


anv of his other wives. 


you know, Anne and Aunt Sue have 


spoiled me. And indeed, Tom, I 
have tried to do my best — only it’s a 
little hard after such an indulgent 
home as I have had, to grapple with 


the serious responsibilities of lit 
Tom could hardly help laughing. 
“ And what are those, dear Fanny 
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“Oh, the books, you know; and 
keeping up to all the little household 
rules which James likes; and never 
being a moment late!” 

‘Rubbish, every one of them, be- 
lieve me. My dear child, Robson 
has a good income and you a house- 
full of 
such unnecessary nonsense known in 


servants. There was never 


the world, as these ‘rules’ you speak 
of.” 

“Do you really think so?’ 

‘“T am sure of it. Look at Aunt 
Susan! Where was ever a 
pleasanter, more orderly house than 


there 


her's? and she doesn't find one of 
these absurd details needful to make 
They are simply a crochet of 
and though I would 


it so, 
your husband's ; 
not for the world counsel you to the 
violation of any real wifely duty, I 
think, and so do Anne and Aunty, 
that both James and you would be 
happier if some of these petty exac- 
tions were resisted.” 
“ But would it be 77 





“Yes, dear Fanny, it would. You 
are no longer a child, but a woman 
grown. You have a claim to assert 
yourself; and James, depend upon it, 
will love you no less and respect you 
all the more, if you take the manage- 
ment of things about the house into 
your own hands.” 

“IT wish I could,” said Fanny, ‘ but 
I'm afraid I don't know how to ‘as- 
sert myself,’ Tom.” 

‘I don't believe you do,” replied 
“T shall have to teach 
you; and you must promise me to try 


I will lend all 


her brother. 


the experiment fairly. 
the aid I can.” 

So a little plan was concocted, and 
next morning when James issued his 
fiat for the day’s arrangement, Fanny, 

with instructions, re- 
though at 
sorry, James, but I can't attend to all 
Tom and 
I are going out on horseback.” 

“Yes,” 


**you will be glad to hear, Robson, 


in compliance 
plied firmly timidly, 
these things this morning. 
chimed in her supporter; 


that I have persuaded Fanny for once 





[ May, 


to give up her pernicious habit of stay- 
ing indoors all the morning. Women 
never spend half the time they should 
in the open air. 
here at ten. Isn't it a lovely day?’ 

James glared, but was too much 


The horses are to be 


taken by surprise to contest the point. 
He resoived, however, to speak his 
mind about it in the afternoon: but 
when afternoon came it appeared that 
a croquet party was on the /@fis, and 
before he could interfere they were off. 

So it wenton. Enchanted with her 
new freedom, Fanny made engage- 
left—filling the 


house once consecrated to account- 


ments right and 
keeping and matrimonial monologue 
with so many pleasant things, that her 
husband could hardly catch her even 
for a curtain-lecture. It was impos- 
sible to complain that domestic affairs 
suficred, for the house had never been 
better ordered or pleasanter; but all 
was done with a desultory ease in- 
finitely aggravating to his feelings. 
When with, Fann 
would reply: 

“But after all, dear James, what zs 
the use in being so exact. ‘The ac- 





remonstrated 


counts are all there, and if you like 


to sum them up I shall be much 
obliged; but as to going over the 


ground every day or two, I really can- 


not. That tiresome ‘ Record,’ too, I 
have given up. You must attend to 
it if you really care about it. Tom's 


Visit Is sO precious that I can't spare 
really necessary 


time for any but 
things.” And with a laugh and kiss 
she would dismiss the subject. 


soon 


Improving by practice, she 
developed an airy tact of resistance 


which far surpassed her brother's 


lessons. Nay, she was once heard 


to say, in a moment of special aggra- 
vation, “Your third wife was an 
admirable woman, I am sure, James; 


t 


but excuse me for reminding you that 


she has nothing whatever to do with 
} 


the question,’ and poor James, his 


best trick thus trumped, was left in 
stupe fied silence. It was proof of the 


inherent weakness of small tyran- 
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nies, that this treatment did not make 
him vindictive—only sourand puzzled. 
looked brighter 
than for the house 

re cheerful, and Tom all that was 
kind and fraternal. Under the effect 
of this double treatment, the truth at 
last began to dawn on Blue - beard 


meantime, 
months ; 


Fanny, 
was 


James. 
He grew humbler — less sure of his 


rround, Tom guessed his state of 


nd ; 


and one day, finding oppor- 





yuught of his conduct as a husband. 
It must have been a curious scene. 
ves was furious at first, but Tom 
yuld not quarrel; and as they went 
) James gradually shifted his posi- 
m and began to excuse himself. 
He must really have loved Fanny, I 
not have borne it 


hink, or he could 


t 


so well. And he improved — grew 
milder and more tolerant. Fanny 
heard much less of the “ mental 

libre’ of her predecessors, now 
that her own proved more than a 


match for his; and they were on the 
high road to become tolerably happy, 
vhen the finger of Fate interposed 

d left the end of the experiment 
forever unknown. 


They say when you shatter a man’s 


firmest conviction you weaken his 
hold on life. Certain it is, that when 
typhoid fever swept through the town 

early autumn, that year, James 
was one of its first victims. From 
almost the outset, the case was a 
hopeless one. Illness brought back 


all his old habits; he was unreason- 


2! 
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able and fault-finding to a degree. 
Fanny nursed him devotedly. As 
near, a softer mood fell 
upon him, and in touching terms he 
asked her for his long 
unkindness. She, poor thing, drowned 
in tears, could not recollect that such 
had ever been. He died holding her 
hand, and was buried in the cemetery, 
with 


death drew 


forgiveness 


according to his own request, 


two wives on each side of him! 


I shall be 


inexcusable for penning this veracious 


In the eyes of some, 


history of one who has passed beyond 
human criticism and into what seems 


to be generally considered ‘“ The 
Realm of Eulogy.” But I am not of 
those who believe that the fact of 
Death can alter the many facts of 


Life. Death sets a seal on the com- 
pleted story; the incidents remain 
What has been, has been; 
written — | 


the same. 
what I have 
written. 


and have 


dear little 
and except for 


Our Fanny is with us 


again, her widow s 
cap and the shade on her young face, 
would seem never to have gone away. 
Like Fatima in the old legend, she 
has a gallant brother and a faithful 
Whether these 


always, is a 


Anne to console her. 
ties will suffice her 
question that only time can unravel ; 
at twenty it is hazardous to venture 
on prediction. Of one thing, how- 
ever, I am well assured—which is 
that she shall 
sent, leave us to 

second time the 

Blue-beard's castle. 


con- 
the 
Chatelaine of a 


never with my 
become for 


Susan Coo.ipGe 
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VERY one knows the history 
E of Old Sarum, in England, and 
that, without an inhabitant, it became 
of notable influence in one of the 
most significant peaceful revolutions 
of modern times. In the time of the 
Saxons, Sarum was a place of con- 
siderable importance, commercial and 
religious. The great wars of Edward 
III. made the distribution of political 
patronage, as we should now-a-days 
call it, a matter of necessity. Crécy 
and Poitiers, in France, the approach 
of ‘** proud Edward's power” in Scot- 
land, required political considerations, 
before or after the facts. It was, per- 
haps, in view of the brilliant service 
of some soldier in the celebrated wars 
of this prince, that Old Sarum was en- 
dowed by him with the privilege of 
returning two members to the House 
of Commons. Afterwards, the place 
fell into utter ruin, Not a single in- 
habitant was left. Nevertheless, the 
owner of the lands continued to send 
two members of parliament, up to the 
time when parliamentary reform suc- 
ceeded, about forty years ago. Mean- 
time, several large and wealthy cities 
had grown up from nothing. These 
were without representation in par- 
liament, while the rotten borough of 
Old Sarum had the power of two votes. 
The contrast was constantly used by 
the reformers, and with great effect. 
It will be found in the writings and 
speeches of Macaulay, Sidney Smith, 
Brougham, and the other English 
Whigs of the times, who infused so 
much vigor into the politics and litera- 


ture of their country. Old Sarum be- 


came another phrase for political 
iniquity. 
Our American Old Sarum is the 


United States Senate. It is not to be 
denied that in its origin the Senate 
had to be constructed as it was. It 
was a political necessity of a situation 
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about which were as grave difficulties, 
perhaps, as those of the times that 
tried men's souls. The old articles 
of confederation had practically failed, 
The Union was being dissolved by 
reason of its own soluble qualities, 
The sentiment of State independence, 
of State power, if not sovereignty, had 
many adherents among the most illus- 
trious men of the period, and was 
probably sustained by a majority of 
the body politic. It is hardly to be 
doubted, in fine, that the Constitution 
of the United States would have been 
rejected, and political ‘‘chaos come 
again,” in consequence, but for the 
formation of the Senate on the doc- 
trine of the equality of the States — 
the only instance, it may be observed 
in passing, in which that doctrine is 
expressly recognized in the fundamen- 
tal law of the republic. In the article 
providing for amendments to the Con- 
stitution, it is distinctly set forth that 
‘no State, without its consent, shall 
be deprived of its equal suffrage in 
the Senate."" Without this clause, the 
Constitution could not have been 
adopted, and yet it has become, in 
the progress of events, and by reason 
of the wonderful growth of the coun- 
try, the source of great injustice; and 
is destined to form a question in which 
must be involved an 
weighty than that of the dissolution 
of the Union itself. It has become 
an embodiment of popular slavery. 
The people, their intelligence, num- 
bers, wealth, military strength, count 
for nothing, because of a dogma; and 
that the dogma from which was de- 
duced the late civil war, with all its 
terrible calamities and expenses, the 
end of which is not yet come. 

It is the purpose of this paper to 
show the injustice of the Senate, as 
now organized, and to advocate briefly 
the reform of a wrong which may at 


issue no less 


ess Se 




















any time result in evils so great that 
resistance by force of arms would be 
the duty of every citizen of spirit of 
‘ y considerable state of the Union. 
In the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose, a statement of facts which ought 
to be generally known is necessary, 
and if they should prove to be some- 
what dry to many persons, they will 
probably be the prompter of serious 
reflection to others. 

rhe independent legislative power 
Senate is known to all men. It 
has no less power than if there were 


of th 
no House of Representatives. The 
popular branch of the national legis- 
lature might pass a bill unanimously, 

d still it might be defeated bya 
majority of a single vote in the Sen- 

It thus might happen that the 
smallest State could defeat the wishes 
of all the great States, and it is con- 
stantly true that a small number of 
people in one State have as much 
political power as a very great num- 
ber of another. This may be shown 
by a few plain comparisons. 

Rhode Island, one of the smallest 
of the States, has precisely as much 
legislative power as New York, the 
greatest of the States, or 
which is, perhaps, destined to become 
the greatest. It makes no difference 
that New York or Illinois has vastly 
more power in the House of Repre- 


Illinois 


sentatives ; for the Senate is perfectly 
independent. Every law must receive 
a majority there as well as in the 
House. There might as well be no 
popular branch of the national legis- 
lature. The will of the people may 
be absolutely defeated by the aristo- 
cratic branch of what is claimed to be 
a democratic government. The in- 
justice of the established form of the 
government is clearest shown by a 
comparison of the population, wealth, 
and military strength of small States 
with the population, wealth, and mili- 
tary strength of greater States. 

Rhode Island has a population of 
217,3 Illinois has 2,529,410. 
thstanding this vast difference, 


s5° souls. 
Notw 
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Rhode Island is precisely as potential 
in legislation as Illinois. The little 
State of Delaware, also, is of the same 
legislative weight as the great State of 
the Interior. And yet the population 
of Delaware is only 125,015 souls. 
The whole State is by no means half 
sO Important in any respect whatever, 
pertaining to the defence and protec- 
tion of government, as the city of Chi- 
cagoalone. Thecity hasthree hundred 
thousand people. It iias greatly more 
wealth and trade than Delaware. In 
defence of the government, in case 
of war, Chicago could send into the 
field more than twice as many soldiers 
would 
send, on account of the different spirit 


as Delaware, and _ probably 
of the people, five times as many. 
We refer to the point of military 
strength because it is not always suf- 
ficiently considered, even by the best 
of political writers. The argument is 
stronger in a republic than in other 
governments, because there military 
strength is practically voluntary. It 
is undoubtedly true that in the late 
war for the Union the State of Illinois 
offered up in sacrifice for the country 
the precious lives of more of her citi- 
zens on the field of carnage than 
there were troops sent into the field 
from more than one of the States. 
What a travesty upon political justice 
it is that Delaware, which probably 
did more against the Union than for 
it, has precisely as much power upon 
every legislative 
nois, whose sons, fallen in the great 


proposition as Illi- 


struggle, would, if yet alive, make, 
with their families, a greater common- 
wealth than the one whose Senators 
have so long been taken from two 
families! Up to the close of 1863, 
Delaware had contributed 7,300 troops 
to the Union armies. A year before 
that time, Illinois had 
140,320 men! Can it be said thata 
State which 
much to save the nation from destruc- 
tion as another shall have no jot more 


contributed 


does twenty times as 


of power in making laws for the na- 
tion than that other? The contribu- 





f 
] 
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tions of troops from the State of Iowa, 
up to the close of 1863, were 52,240 
men. Before the close of the war, 
they numbered about eighty thousand. 

The State of Rhode Island, though 
its people are distinguished for pat-iot- 
ism, had contributed at the same time 
18,358 men. The contributions of 
New Hampshire were still less, being 
up to the middle of 1863, 18,261 men. 
Vermont was a little better than either, 
her contributions numbering 19,607 
men. The number from Connecticut 
at this time was 28,219. Meantime, 
Wisconsin had sent into the field 

2,585 mea; Michigan, 40,063; Indi- 
ana, 99,742. A tabular summary of 
these facts, as they relate to five of the 
small States and five of what we may 
call the growing States would be as 


follows: 

States Volunteers 
New Hampshire........... sotecetescece SS 
Vern B.caccces seen s<eatconedebactus 1 7 
Rhode Saban ..cccccccceccccocs 18,388 
( CCUICUL.. ccs ceeecerccceresesseseces 5,219 
Deiaware SCOSecce coccccecsecccoscece 7 ) 

PME céccace enetéves eocccccccesece 31,775 








That is to say, five of the Interior 
States, taken at random, contribute 
more than four times as much to gov- 
ernment in war as five of the smaller 
States of the Atlantic Slope. Never- 
theless, those five small States have 
equal influence and power with the 
others in every measure of legislation 
that may possibly arise in Congress! 

Nor is this all. Though the greater 
States of the Interior contribute so 
largely to the defence of the country 
in case of war, they are deprived of 


even their military superiority by rea- 
son of the political superiority of other 
sections. A State with two hundred 
thousand men in the field has hardly 
more influence with the commander- 





in-chief than a State with a roster of 
five thousand men. And this because 
the two Senators from the Liliputian 
State may dance attendance at the 
Executive Mansion as much and as 
effectively as the two Senators from a 
great State. We all know that Ken- 
tucky —the most unpatriotic of all 
the States, and the commonwealth 
which has earned the most severe 
rebuke of impartial criticism — had 
more influence at the White House 
during much of the late war, than 
Massachusetts or New York or 
Illinois. 

But we need not dwell further on 
the argument of military strength. It 
would be of little force in a despotic 
government; but in a nation whose 
heroic achievements are not surpassed 
by the greatest deeds of trained sol- 
diery—whose_ preéminent strength 
consists of volunteer armies— it is 
particularly in point to urge the facts 
which we have given above, and 


t 


which are less strong than they mig] 
be put were we disposed to advocate 
a sectional sentiment. From the 
argument of military strength, in a 
free government, many other argu- 
ments may be logically deduced. It 
may be reasonably inferred that a 
State which sends a large number of 
volunteers to defend the Union is 
eminent for the intelligence and pro- 
gressive spirit of its people ; that its 
citizens give much attention to the 
subjects which ought most to attract 
the study and reflection of all—to 
practical matters in whose _ proper 
care the welfare of any people is to 
great extent involved. We know not 
that history demonstrates anything 
more clearly than that the best 
fighters are the best benefactors of 
mankind. 

If the Senate were at this time full, 
there being thirty-seven States in the 
Union, there would be seventy - four 
members, making thirty-eight votes 
necessary for the passage or defeat of 
any measure of legislation. Now, a 
majority of the States, which might 
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contribute these votes, might have 
less than one-fifth of the population 
of all the States. Indeed, a majority 
of the States—namely, Arkansas, 
California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Florida, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, 
Marvland, Minnesota, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, South Car- 
olina, Vermont, West Virginia —con- 
tain less than eight millions of citizens, 
whereas the population of the whole 
number of States is nearly thirty- 
eight millions. To be particular, the 
population of the States just named is 
7,988,470; that of all the States is 
New York and Pennsyl- 
vania alone contain 7,882,389 people, 


37,892,760. 


or within 106,081 of the number in 
those nineteen smaller States which 
hold the power of shaping every 
measure of law that may be intro- 
duced in Congress. The seven most 
considerable and progressive States 
of the Interior— Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin, lowa, 
Missouri— have a population of 
twelve millions. Yet the whole 
power of these States in all national 
polity may be overcome by the Sena- 
tors from New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Florida, and Nevada—a very rotten 
borough indeed —the population of 
hich is only 1,760,531 souls, or very 
much less than the population of Illi- 
nois alone, or that of Ohio, and about 
the same as that of Indiana, or that 
of Missouri. 


Ww 


The argument of population carries 
with it that of commerce, industrial 
pursuits, capacity of national defence 
in time of war, the development of the 
material interests of the country — 
all the matters with which statesman- 
] rightfully has to deal, and with 





h it deals through systems of 
polity. 

No one can justly deny to those 
men usually called the fathers of the 
American republic great praise for 
eminent wisdom in the conception 
and establishment of political institu- 
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tions. The public men of the era to 
which we refer were remarkable both 
as thinkers and as practical workers. 
They understood the value of ideas — 
of truth; they did not less understand 
the power of error and the might of 
experience. They were no less de- 
voted to political justice, as matter of 
faith, than the best of the French phil- 
osophers; but they had, what the 
French seem not yet to have acquired, 
the capacity of construction. They 
did not destroy bad institutions only 
just so rapidly as they constructed 
good institutions in their stead. But 
the political utterances of eminent 
Americans of those times, whether 
written or oral, were no less extreme, 
fanatical, if you please, than the wild- 
est expressions of French destruction- 
ists a few years afterwards. There 
was this difference, that in the Ameri- 
can madness there was method, and 
in the French there was not. Nothing 
is more eloquent or more truthful than 
the Declaration of Independence. 
Nothing is less eloquent or more prac- 
tical than the Constitution. No work 
of statesmanship surpasses that by 
which American institutions were 
established. Nevertheless, the illus- 
trious men who accomplished this 
beneficent work for their country and 
mankind failed clearly to comprehend 
the future in more than one respect. 
They did not foresee the terrible 
future of slavery. They did not 
foresee how, under the creative ope- 
freedom, the nation 
would expand, and the seat of pop- 
ulation, of intelligence, of strength, 
being transferred westward, that vast 


rations of 


section which was all of the country 
in their time would become of second- 
ary importance before the first centen- 
nial of Independence; and hence 
they conferred political power where 
now there is no just foundation upon 
which it can rest. There is no more 
political justice in Delaware having 


as much political power in the United 
States as Illinois or New York, than 
there was in Old Sarum having two 











members of the House of Commons, 
after Old Sarum had become an unin- 
teresting ruin and a barren waste. 
At most the difference is but a differ- 
ence of degree. 

How are the American people to 
rid themselves of their Old Sarum ? 
We answer, generally, by the same 
means that the people of England 
used in the case of their Old Sarum — 
peaceful revolution. It may not even 
be demanded that a formal amend- 
ment to the Constitution be adopted. 
The monarchy in Great Britain has 
become a mere expensive ornament. 
Victoria does not exercise half so 
much power as President Grant. This 
has been brought about by public 
opinion, not by legal enactment. The 
British House of Lords is also fast 
becoming a mere ornament. The 
House of Commons is the government. 
We may, by sheer force of public 
opinion, bring about a similar situa- 
tion in America, and practically abol- 
ish the Senate without abolishing it at 
all in form. An amendment to the 
Constitution, requiring a vote of two- 
thirds or three-fourths of the Senate 
to defeat a measure passed by the 
House, might suffice, perhaps, to ward 
off all danger which might result from 
the present form of the government. 
Nor need there be any doubt that an 
amendment adopted in the usual way 
would be perfectly valid, notwithstand- 
ing the provision of the Constitution 
which we have already quoted. One 
generation has not the right thus to 
bind 
right of revolution, peaceful or other- 


succeeding generations. The 


wise, is inherent in every people. 

It may be admitted that at present 
the system in operation doves not work 
great practical injustice, though we 
think few will deny that it is self-evi- 
dently unjust. Its evils to consider- 
able extent counterbalance each other. 
But how long will this continue to be 
the fact? It is notorious that the 
of Representatives as now 


House 
constituted is manifestly unjust to the 
Interior. 


That it is not based upon 
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present population, is an evasion of 
the Constitution, and, in the view of 
all the circumstances and of common 
honesty, simply an atrocity. How 
many legislative atrocities is it proper 
for the majority to endure from the 
before abandoning meek 
measures and vigorous 
means for the cure of the evils? Can 
we, were there no other fact than the 
Interior wheedled out of its just power 
in the matter here mentioned, trust to 


minority 
adopting 


the sense of justice of legislators? 
But this is not the only fact of the 
kind. The Tariff laws in being area 
demonstration of legislative iniquity 
in the interest of a section. How 
long is this iniquity to be continued? 
Were the transparent partialities of 
the National Banking Law the result 
of accident? Isa single representa- 
tive in the Cabinet from the farther 
Northwest an effect of chance? These 
inquiries themselves. The 
justice of systems, not of individuals, 
is all upon which a nation can per- 
manently depend for the protection 
of all rights, for the abolition of 
wrongs, for the progress and harmony 
of the whole people. 

The Senate is not constructed upon 
the doctrine of State Sovereignty. 
That is a doctrine which, properly 
understood, is entirely correct and in 
practice beneficent. In many respects 
the States are foreign to each other, 
and independent each of all the 
others. They also have independent 
rights, interference with which, by the 


answer 


government at Washington, would be 
no more justifiable than by the gov- 
ernment of Great Britain. It will be 
a sad day for America, to be followed 
by many sad years, when Congress 
exercises legislative powers which of 
right belong to the States themselves 
and to them alone. In respect of 
these rights, the States stand on an 
equality, as in respect. of political 
rights men by nature, and now by 
American law, stand upon an equality. 
But in respect to their relations in the 
Union, the States are self- evidently 
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unequal. Therefore, it is self-evi- 
dently unjust that in federal legislation 
the power of one State should exactly 
counterbalance the power of another. 
This unjust system has already 
worked out and helped to work out 
several practical ills, from which the 
people greatly suffer. That it must be 
radically reformed, is a demand of 
national right. That it will be radi- 
cally reformed before the close of the 
century, we have no doubt whatever. 
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Nor will this reform be retarded by 
the fact that if we take out Mr. Sum- 
ner of Massachusetts, Mr. Trumbull 
of Illinois, and perhaps five or six 
others, there will be no Senator of 
eminent thoughtfulness, of undoubted 
integrity, of truly illustrious name, 
left in a body which for many years 
was greatly distinguished throughout 
the world. The people will the more 
willingly curtail the power of an as- 
semblage whose glory has departed. 


L. D. Incexsou. 





A NEW STORY OF 


but for the asthma! Because 
that wretched torment attacked my 
husband at a most inconvenient time, 
I found myself alone, e# route for 
Chicago, fully invested with the 
“right to secure my own checks 
and find my own seat in a crowded 
train at 4:45 A.M., October 25, 
I'm not a bit timid, but I didn’t feel 
especially brave as I glanced round 
the dimly -lighted waiting-room and 
scanned my probable companions for 


| NEVER should have known it 





the long day's ride. Not one face 
that I had ever seen before, or wished 
to see again, I said to myself; and 
picking up my satchel, I went out to 
enter the cars. I walked the entire 
length of one coach filled with people 
half asleep, then into and through the 

xt, till near the centre, by rare good 
fortune, I found a seat, and congratu- 
lating myself took possession — to be 
disgusted the next moment with the 
discovery that I was sitting on an 
overcoat. The candle nearly over- 
head showed me the garment quite 
plainly. It was black and gray mixed, 
trimly cut and well made; and I did 
not altogether dislike its looks. There 
wasn't another vacant place, and I 
concluded to stay where I was till the 
proprietor appeared. 


LEE’S SURRENDER. 


The train moved on, and I curled 
up for a quiet nap, from which I pre- 
sently started to hear: 

‘I beg your pardon, Madam; but 
I think I left my overcoat in this seat!" 

A pair of brown eyes were scanning 
my face with a funny look. I felt like 
a culprit, so I frankly confessed how 
I came there, and started to finda 
new place. 

“By no means, Madam; if you 
will allow me half the seat, I shall be 
only too happy to have you retain the 
rest!" 

The sun came out now, and the 
conductor came in. I had a“ pass"’; 
so had my companion, and so had 
the two gentlemen sitting directly in 
front of us,—which was certainly 
quite a peculiar coincidence. 

‘‘Not very much profit from this 
quarter!" remarked my seatmate, 
as the official read and nipped our 
documents; and then he added: 

“Now that we are likely to ride 
together all day, perhaps you will be 
more comfortable if you know who I 
am.” 

The pass bore the name of Col. J. 
W.B 
tion in a Western State. 

As the train sped on its way, the 
Colonel sought to entertain me by re- 





, and gave his official posi- 
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lating stories of frontier and army 
life, some of which were laughable 
and some were sad; but all were in- 
teresting in the extreme, and served 
to while away the tedious hours in a 
most pleasant manner. One of these 
stories it Is my purpose now to relate. 
It was introduced by the Colonel ask- 
ing me if I knew just how General 
Le was captured. Now, I had a vague 
idea that Grant was conspicuous in 
the affair, and that somehow Sheridan 
was “in at the death": but of the 
locality and the details I was refresh- 
ingly innocent: so I frankly admitted 
as much—whereupon the Colonel 
settled himself and the overcoat, and 
remarked: 

‘Lee might have escaped but for a 
woman's boasting; and I'll tell you 
the story which has never been 
printed, and which I know to be true, 
for General Babcock, its hero, told me 
of it himself. 

“ After the evacuation of Richmond 
there was at once a swift and eager 
pursuit of the retreating rebels. Grant 
and Sheridan had laid most carefully 
the plan by which they hoped to force 
Lee to an immediate surrender. They 
had cut off, as far as possible, all 
available lines of retreat; yet, alert 
and vigilant, their troops were kept 
ready for any new emergency. 

“On the 7th of April they were sure 
that Lee was aiming to reach Dan- 
ville ; and accordingly Sheridan with 
his forces moved rapidly forward to 
defeat that purpose. Grant, with his 
staff and several other officers, halted 
for the night at a plantation, demand- 
ing rest and refreshment. It was 
nearly dark; they were jaded and 
worn with the fierce excitement of the 
preceding days and the hard riding, 
and cared very little whether their 
host were surly or kind. Supper was 
speedily dispatched ; guards and sen- 
tries were posted, orders issued for 
an early breakfast, and then the tired 
men stretched themselves wherever 
they might for the sorely-needed 
repose, 
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“During the preparation of their 
supper, and once afterward, a tall and 
elegant woman had been visible ; but 
she vouchsafed no word or look tothe 
Yankee officers, and evidently sought 
by her haughty and disdainful bear- 
ing to make them feel how unwel- 
come was their presence. Possessing 
perhaps more vitality or power of en- 
durance than his companions, General 
Babcock did not find himself so sleepy 
as the rest; so, acting as sentinel, he 
paced up and down the hall running, 
in Southern fashion, through the 
house. The servants had retired, and 
none of the family were visible; but 
through a partly opered door he 
caught the glow of a bright fire and a 
glimpse of a pretty room which woke 
strong memories of home. You must 
remember,” said the Colonel here, 
“that their camp duty had _ been 
especially arduous, and ali social 
pleasure where ladies were a feature 
had been denied them for months. 
My friend the General is a gallant 
man; so, after passing that door two 
or three times, he coolly tapped on the 
casing. The lady whom he had 
noticed answered his knock, and with 
a very haughty aspect demanded his 
errand. Not a whit daunted, the 
General bowed, and something like 
the following colloquy took place : 

“* Madam, I m afraid you will deem 
me very impertinent, but it will be my 
duty to pace this hall for an hour. 
The glimpse I could not help snatch- 
ing of your bright fire and cozy room 
has given mea vivid picture of my 
own home, as I left it so long ago. 
To-morrow I expect to be in battle; 
and though you regard me as your 
enemy, can you not forget it for an 
hour, and allow to the gentleman 
what you might deny to the Yankee. 
It is long since I have had the pleasure 
of speaking to a lady; and if you 
will leave this door open and allow 
me now and then a few words, I shall 
account it a great favor.’ 

“Bitterly hating those Northern 
officers, and smarting at the fall of 
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Richmond, the lady came very near 
a refusal ; but the General is a hand- 
some man, and his eyes were plead- 
ing for him while he spoke. The 
could n't resist, if the Rebel 
So the door remained wide 
open, and each time the General 
neared it he was ready with some 
pretty speech or droll jest, often win- 
ning bright replies, and once or twice 
a merry laugh. His useful eyes now 
spied a chess-table ; and as his wat h 


woman 


C yuld. 


was concluded, with easy audacity he 
proposed to try the game. The lady 
consented, and they commenced. 
«At length the game deepened in 
The lady's queen was in 
danger; there was just one possible 
chance of safety for her, but some- 
how the General had begun to regard 


interest. 


the game as significant of the real 
contest in progress, and he watched 
with intense interest to see what the 
next move would be. The lady was 
With her finger she 
traced out possible chances for escape, 
Suddenly 
she laughed merrily, answering to his 
thought. 

«You need n't be exultant yet, sir, 


in earnest, too, 


ind found them worthless. 


if you are almost sure. Doubtless you 
think you have me trapped, just as 
your General Grant fancies our Lee is 
securely netted. But I see my way 
out —aad so does Lee / \'m not check- 
mated yet, and your army plans will 
prove quite as futile as your hopes of 
winning this game! See, I can move 
so, and then, taking your pawn, I’m — 
why! I thought I could escape this 
Fairly beaten, sir; it’s no use! 
But you won't find our old warrior so 
easy to check- mate, if I am con- 
quered ; and since it can do no harm 
now, I'll tell you what a nice little 
blunder your Sheridan has made. He 
feels very sure that Lee is retreating 
Danville; but to-morrow 
morning will see our forces safe be- 
yond Appomattox, and you will find 
you must play another game before 
Lee and his staff were our 
welcome guests last night!’ 


' 


Way. 


toward 


you win. 
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“The General was startled and 
amazed, but wisely kept from betray- 
ing his surprise, and answered as if 
very weary : 

*« «Oh, please let us forget the army 
just now! If Grant has made a mis- 
take, it’s not my business, and you 
can't imagine what a delight this 
evening has been tome. I shall never 
forget it; and when this conflict shall 
close, | shall hope to renew our ac- 
quaintance. We at such an 
early hour that I shall not see you 
again, so 1 must say my good-bye 


leave 


with my thanks!’ 
**«T'm sure I am equally your debt- 
or,’ 


,’ graciously replied the lady. ‘It 
is not often that I meet gentlemen 
now, and for your sake | shall think 
less bitterly of our conquerors. Good 
night!’ 

“Little cared the General just then 
for military rule. Always a favorite 
with Grant, he risked little in the rude 
wakening which he gave the 
sleeping chieftain, and his information 


now 


was whispered in low, hurried tones. 
Grant thought a moment. His plans 
had been carefully matured ; he had 
thought his information certain; but 
if Lee had really passed the previous 
night at that very farm-house, he cou/d 
not be aiming for Danville, and the 
lady's story must be true. Meanwhile 
Babcock 
silently roused messengers, saddled 
horses, and carefully marked the ap- 
pearance of things about the inclo- 
sures. It was evident that a larger 
party than theirs had stayed there 
recently, for the soft earth was dented 
and torn with the tread of horses’ feet 
everywhere, and the refuse of their 


General stole quietly out, 


feeding was scattered on all sides. 
“Returning to the house, he found 
Grant with dispatches ready ; and then 
mounting, with but two companions, 
he rode away to find Sheridan. I 
fancy that was a ride worth taking: 
under the stars, with the silence of 
midnight round him; in an enemy's 
country, bearing the orders which 
would, he devoutly hoped, turn and 
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stay the storm of battle that had so 
sorely smitten the land; and watch- 
ing with straining eyes for the first out- 
post of Sheridan's forces. 

‘Challenge and countersign were 
rapidly given and exchanged as they 
passed the pickets, and Sheridan was 
reached in time! 

“Greeley, in his History, briefly 
says of the preceding day's pursuit: 
‘This was a miscalculation’; and 
then adds, ‘ Pursuit was resumed by 
all hands on the morning of the 8th— 
the second and sixth corps, under 
Meade, moving north of the Appo- 
mattox or directly in the trail of the 
enemy, while Sheridan, uadecetved as 
to Lee’s making for Danville, led his 
cavalry to head him off from Lynch- 
burg, his only remaining refuge.’ He 











does not tell us ow Sheridan was 
‘undeceived,’ but these were the facts 
in the case.” 

My fancy had eagerly followed the 
story. I was intensely interested, and 
you may be sure that I asked whether 
General Babcock ever met the lady 
again, and if she did n't try to 


** Stab him with her angry eyes.” 

The Colonel laughed, and answered 
that it was no part of bravery to in- 
vite destruction, and he presumed the 
General never cared to renew that ’ 
acquaintance. 

Then I wanted to know if I might 
repeat the story to the Dear Public; 
and this is my proof that he didn't 
say “ No.” 

Anna De Quincey. 





GLIMP 


SARATOGA, AUGUST Io, 1870. 
Coneress Hall. 

EAR OLD BOY :—Without acci- 
D dent or adventure, your humble 
servant arrived here one month ago, 
and registered his name Paul Stanley, 
and awaited events. These have de- 
filed slowly by, but he isin no wise 
impatient. Aristocracy never shows 
haste or eagerness — it is constitution- 
ally calm and self- poised; it never 
seems affected by external ups and 
downs, lights and shadows —never 
steps out to meet the inevitable, but, 
as I do, sits in the easy-chair, puffs 
the fragrant, balmy weed, and lets 
occurrences sweep over it, 

I fancy, old fellow, that I could 
come the prince in disguise, right 
handsomely. There is something in 
my bones that tells me I was not 
born in a hovel or suckled at plebeian 
breasts. That bit of romantic mystery 
hanging over my birth and parentage, 
my present feeling, my ‘ demon" is 
clearing away; and all the tales of 





SES. 


garrulous old women concerning my 
girl-mother, unwedded and _ forlorn, 
do not weigh a feather’s weight upon 
me. I care not if a Zazson or nuptial 
love threw me upon the world. Every 
throb of my heart assures me I am 
not one of the canazl/e, spawned to 
be devoured or trampled under foot; 
and this assurance satisfies me, and 
atones for the sins of two who left 





me stranded helpless and nameless. 
Poverty has never made me ex rapport 
with the poor—dependence upon 
strangers never humbled me; for all 
of the while something has whispered, 
“You will come into your kingdom 
ere long, and then shall you pay 
munificently for the paltry bread and 
butter you have eaten.” The world 
owes fostering care to gentle blood — 
it ought to sacrifice its stupid pleasures 
and pursuits to the general good ; for, 
Dick, say what you please, common 
clay never made porcelain, and only 
on porcelain can you carry food to 
the gods! 
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Well, old Dea. Bixby came down 
liberally with the “stamps” while I 

is in college — forgave my sins, ex- 

sed my follies as if he were my 
father, and never once said, “ Boy, I 
ywe you nothing — you took unlaw- 
ful possession of my door-step, and 
. life-time of service and renuncia- 
tion cannot pay for such a proceed- 
ing.” Far from it. I believe he took 
genuine pride in the taste I early 
evinced for and literature. 
chided the Aaxufeur with 
regarded manual 
a wish to me that I 


music 
He never 
which I 
ver breathed 
could enjoy ‘the cattle on a thousand 
hills’ or the innumerable asses scat- 
tered over the plain. He rejoiced 
my penchant for a 
Bohemian life, or a_ professional 
without its traditional labor 
Every insane verse I 


labor — 


secretly over 
career 
and patience. 
perpetrated, every foreign idiom I 
introduced into conversation, the 
familiar way I adopted in speaking of 
Plato, Plutarch, Socrates, and other 
famous men, astonished the good old 
man, and invested me in a kind of 
misty glory, which at any moment 
might clear away and dazzle and 
overpower them all! 

[am not sure that Mother Bixby 
saw a halo about my head. I never 
felt quite comfortable under the quiz- 
zing glance of her keen gray eyes, 
which the spectacles only intensified. 
Dick, women are not half so easily 
bamboozled as men, if you steer clear 
of the love-element. I don’t know 
much about them, but if Mother Bix- 
by is a fair representative of that class, 
they are quick to scent hypocrites, to 
ferret out impostors, and as for trying 
to palm off superficialness for pro- 
fundity, you cannot do it —they tear 
the flimsy covering into shreds and 
mercilessly. The old 
lady's * Du tell!’ accompanied with 
a certain expression of mouth which 
spoke inaudibly, ‘‘ What a fool !"’ 
far from flattering ; but the Dea.’s “I 
want ter know!" restored my wonted 
equanimity and self-satisfaction. He 


expose 


you 


was 


believed in me—she doubted, but 
loved. 

And you have gone into business 
behind a counter. Any use for the 
Integral Calculus? Do you deliver 
orations in Greek to the clerks? Do 
molasses and mackerel stir the divine 
afflatus within you? Do divinities in 
azure and gauzy robes flit in, and in 
accents as mellifluous as Miss Car- 
inquire the price of dried 
apples? Ah, Dick! nothing like the 
substantials in a grocery to make one 
forget the days of nectar and am- 
brosia —the era of Venus and Adonis 
—the reign of the muses. I half 
envy you that life-work laid out for 
you to do —the one straight path to 
tread five times a day, to the end of 
the allotted three -score You 
always could accept what the Fates 


son's, 


years. 


ordered, with an old woman's patience 
and fortitude, which saves a world of 
fret and tear. But think of it: a 
Rufus Choate career in one scale, 
tobacco and nutmegs in the other, 
and the lawyer's brilliant prospect 
kicks the beam! I wish 
with your pounds avoirdupois and 
scent of fish! True, they will buy a 
coach and matched pair, build a 
brown -stone front, and win a blue- 
eyed, yellow-ringleted fairy to your 
heart and hearth; and after all, Boy, 
I am not sure but calmer satisfaction 
will possess the moneyed than the 
famous Dick Williams, and, like Saxe, 
he too may feel it a greater achieve- 
ment ‘to be known for a son than a 
sonnet.” 

What am I doing in Saratoga? 

Learning how to make the most of 
myself —the possible availability of 
my personal charms; also watching 
the players at the game of life. Mor- 
rissey is not the only one who stakes 
high sums, and men are not the only 
Mrs. S of Philadel- 
phia, living like a princess for one 
brief pledges her all—a 
beautiful, empty-headed damsel of 
nineteen; and a _superannuated 
widower, with a villa on the Hudson 


you joy 





gamblers. 


season, 
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and a mansion on Fifth Avenue, is 
likely to win the prize. Titania's 
Mid-Summer- Night's Dream! Will 
Money, think you, ever be so cruel as 
to open her eyes to the hideous hairy 
monster she is fondling ? 

Be not surprised that I have drifted 
hither — where light, there the moth 
is; and for the next four weeks, write 
me, Moth. 


Shall I suffer my wings to be scorched ?”” 


Undoubtedly. 
outer circle of this social whirlpool 
called High Life, and I find the whirl- 
ing motion confoundedly agreeable. 


I am already in the 


remember Clarence Sted- 
A sickly 
Southerner, with eyes ‘from whence 
the fires had fled,” and locks long and 
dishevelled like a poet’s, you know. 


Do you 
man, in our class of 1867? 


He was heavy on Tom Moore, but 
unfortunately light on Homer, which 
gave occasion to the solitary witticism 
of Prof. C ‘s life. He is here with 
his sister Effie, a more charming 
houri than Mahomet ever dreamed 
of. I met him with that emfressement 
which ardent maidens affect, and 
atoned for past years of neglect by 
the most obsequious attention, until I 
was presented to the exclusive Miss 
Effie Stedman. Since that central 
hour, I have seen her daily and 

“What now?” do you ask? Let 
Owen Meredith give answer — for, by 
Jove! he is the only poet to quote at 
a fashionable watering - place : 








As she glides up the sunlight! ..., You'd say 
she was made 
To loll back in a carriage, all day, with a smile ; 
And at dusk, on a sofa, to lean in the shade 
Of soft lamps, and be woo'd for a while 


Could we find out her heart through that velvet 


and lace! 
Can it beat without ruffling her sumptuous 
dress ? 
She will show us her shoulder, her bosom, her 
face ; 


But what the heart’s like, we must guess 


With live women and men to be found in the 
world — 

(Live with sorrow and sin—live with pain and 

with passion) — 
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Who could live with a doll, though its locks should 
be curled, 


And its petticoats trimmed in the fashion 


Tis so fair! 
blood ? 
Will it « or scold if I kiss ? 


Is it made, with its beauty, « 


Would my bite, if I bit it, draw 


ry if I hurt it? 
f wax or of w 


Is it worth while to guess at all this ? 


I'd like to give my dear friend Clar- 
ence a few of my superfluous brains 
for a few thousands of his superfluous 
dollars; for you see, Dick, the former 
are not current, and the latter — they 
are the “ Open 
Plutus zs 
would have seen how I covet luxury, 
both and Not a 
fibre of my being but recoils from 


Sesame " to every Cir- 
cle. 


a blind god, else he 


mental sensuous. 
contact with the rough materials out 
of which gold is ground—my soul 
feet of 
themselves seek mossy bird - haunted 
paths. 

Heigho! Priest, will you shrive me 
if I make full confession and tell you 
how I am tempted to stake my all — 


revels in zsthetics, and my 


which you know consists of a mous- 
tache, a pair of black eyes, two rows 
of white teeth, and a je ne sais guoi of 
manners, half elegant and half in- 
dolent, and “ high-bred ease of car- 
riage and conversation,” as that waxen 
Clara said of Hugh Sandford. You 
have told me a score of times my face 
ought to make my fortune. Shall I 
try it, and win Money - Bags, elabor- 
ately trimmed and decorated? Will 
she give me an equivalent? Mind, I 
say nothing of love —let that go by 
the board until my fortune is made. 

I am not egotist enough to say that 
I could win my lady Stedman, if I 
She deigns me the common- 
places of conventional society — sur- 
veys me with calm, lambent 
such as Longfellow described in Hy- 
Her mar- 


wished. 
eyes, 


perion, and nothing more. 
ble coldness is fascinating, and I fancy 
in her anterior existence she lived in 
“the cold light of stars; and yet 
with her brother she is playful, chatty, 
and her pale curls flutter, and steel- 
blue eyes warm and glisten, until you 
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say, ‘‘ What a coquettish, bewitching 
cirl!’’ Try to catch her in one of 
those moods, and, as if a fairy had 
changed her, in the twinkling of an 
eye she is your most respectful icicle! 
“There is acreole here from New 
Orleans, matchless as to diamonds 
and retinue, and if you admire tropi- 
cal vegetation, there you have it; but 
| mistake her greatly if she can spell 
baker. Envy, hate, and ignorance 
have left their mark in her burning 
eves and on her low, narrow forehead, 
ind the blood-red, pouting lips say, 
“animalism,” and nothing more. And 
yet this luscious brown -cheeked ex- 
otic has chained to her chariot a witty, 
frank, open-faced chap from New 
York—a veritable Croesus, who, unlike 
me, might select a wife with Darwin- 
1 discrimination, ‘‘ Great Expecta- 
yns** counted out. Heavens! are 
iffinities only the dream of senti- 


mentalists, or do they really exist ? 


lam ever perplexed with the daily ex- 
hibition of a ** Beauty and Beast,” vi- 
vacity and stupidity, refinement and 
coarseness, arm-in-arm, ‘“ cheek by 
iowl,”’ as if the antipodes of character 
somehow dovetailed and made a 
charming whole! 

We have also a nondescript female 
among us, from Boston -— quite alone, 


THE KAISE 


N 1848, three crazy words from 
| Paris shook up Austria to such a 
legree that the succession made a 
ong skip. Uncle, father, were both 
set aside, and the young Francis 
ph reigned Kaiser of Austria. 
jut the House of Hapsburg, unfortu- 
ly, did not skip as many traditions 
as years, and Hungary revolted. But 
the struggle of the revolution went 
sore against her, through treachery 


R’ 


I imagine, and seldom on parade. She 
must be one of those New England 
women so celebrated for having 
“views.” She doubtless revels in 
Kant and Hegel, dotes on Browning, 
and, in imitation of Margaret Fuller 
and Alcott, indulges in transcendental 
monologues. A fropos of Alcott, did 
you ever read one of his Orphic utter- 
ances, as reported by some malicious 
earthly mind? This it is: * And why, 
too, may we ask tremblingly, is the 
nose placed in the front of the coun- 
tenance, stretching toward the infinite, 
but that it may attain, as it were, a 
foresmell of the illimitable ™! 

The last of this letter, dear Dick, 
leaves me far from the fashionable, 
superficial, shoddy Saratoga, in the 
calm retreat of philosophers. I can- 
not get back to feathers and tinsel, 
while the ink is wet with the honored 
name of Alcott. Some time when the 
spirit moves me, perhaps I can pick 
up the thread lost a few moments ago, 
and weave another web for your eyes 
alone. 

Keep me posted, and if any love 
episode comes into the serene prose 
of your existence, share it with your 
old friend and comrade, PAUL STAN- 
LEY. 

Mixtam M. Core 
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and division and jangling, and the 
bloody end came swiftly. Pannonia 
was crushed. 

One evening the young Kaiser, 
disgusted and bewildered with the 
business of the day, was reclining 
languidly in an easy - chair, before the 
fire - place, in a private parlor of the 
palace of Schénbrunn, whither he 
had fled to escape the detested buzz 
and puzzle of diplomacy in the an- 
cient Burg in Vienna. With his feet 
resting across a foot-stool, fashioned 
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round and cushioned like an ottoman, 
he slipped far down in the luxurious 
cushion, crossed his hands over the 
arms, turned his head wearily to one 
side, snuggled it deep in the downy 
velvet, and soon dropped off in a 
pleasant and refreshing slumber. 
From this he was awakened by a 
messenger bringing a telegram from 
Pesth, which they had orders to bring 
to him at whatever hour of the night 
they might arrive. Muttering a petu- 
lant curse upon the lackey, he reached 
out took the 
sleepily dropped it, cursed the lackey 


his hand, message, 


again for his awkwardness, took it 
again, and laid it on the cushion be- 
side him without lifting his head. 


Some time after the 
out, a brand of fire fell down, awaken- 
ing him a little, when he remembered 
the telegram, stretched it out with both 


messenger went 


hands, and read: 
ARMY HEADQUARTERS ) 
Pest, October 7, 1849. { 

To His Majesty the Kaiser: Nine 
Rebel Generals shot at Arad 
yesterday. Since the capitulation at 
Vilagos, all the Rebels have laid down 
their arms, and are now dispersed to 


were 


The province is quiet. 
HAYNAU, F. Z. M. 
“So! Pity!” 

soliloquized the young Kaiser, half- 

aloud; and then, after heavily and 
drowsily blinking at the paper a num- 


their homes. 


Nine generals shot! 


ber of times, he rolled his head to one 
side again, snuggled it deep into the 
cozy velvet, and slowly the hands 
drifted down, down, down, until they 
rested across the arms again, and the 
their 
grasp, and fluttered gently down to 
the floor. 
him, and he was sleeping again. 


paper slipped from relaxing 
Weariness prevailed over 
But 
wandered the dreams of the 
Did his roving 
again the hated 
work-cabinet in the vast and lonely 
Burg, whence he had just escaped, 
to drag him again through the ten 
per- 


whither 
Imperial sleeper ? 


imagination visit 


thousand accursed 


plexities, and cross-arguments with 


questi Ns, 
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which his ministers and the dispatches 
from his ever -jangling provinces har- 
assed, distracted, and maddened his 
pampered young life ? 

No; the remembrance of the mes- 
sage still lingers, and he wanders in 
dreams far away to the battle-fields of 
Hungary. 
bloody and blackened ruins. 


He gropes along among 
The 
gorged vultures, scared up from the 
corpses, circle and scream above him, 


chilling his blood with a glance of 


their fierce eyes. Hideous human 
heads, gory and with protruding eyes, 


stare at him from the tops of poles, 
He at last the 
patriot Generals condemned to death, 


stands before nine 
The file of executioners stand stolidly 
before them. He hears the low mur- 
mur and rustle which passes around 
the hollow square of the troops. The 
fatal of command 
though it is inaudible to him; but he 
hears with awful the 
deathlike steelly 
click of their 

fixed, in a hideous 
Will they never fire? 
the musketry. 
and ghastly, and 


word is given, 
distinctness in 
the cold, 
muskets. 


stillness, 
He is trans- 
as nightmare. 
Crash! goes 
They fall, quivering 
the bright blood 
The 


young Kaiser leaps to his feet with a 


spurts across their uniforms. 
shudder of dread and horror, catches 
his breath convulsively, and _ stares 
wildly about, 

The murmur of preparation and of 
low voices was only the purring of 
the fire; the fatal of the 
musketry was only the falling of fire- 
The flickering of the expir- 


ing flames was magnified by his eyes 


and crash 


brands. 


into streams of blood. 

Thus was announced, and thus was 
received, the news of the downfall of 
poor Hungary, and of the beginning 
of one of the most hellish and atro- 
cious retributions of modern history. 


Il. 


Eighteen long years rolled away, 
and some of them left their imprint 
in wrinkles on the 


face of Francis 
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Joseph. Its boyish roundness was 
cone; it had grown longer, ap- 


pare ntly, and was pulled down and 
lled together into something very 
<c an habitual scowl. It wasa small 

d delicate face, but there was little 
meaning in the eyes, except a kind of 

ik querulous appeal to be let alone. 
The cares of his bedlam of provinces, 
forever wrangling and bickering, and 
succession 


the unvarying of disap- 


yintments, defeats, humiliations, 


I 
bankruptcies, and disagreements with 
his ministers, had soured his temper. 
He was always suspicious that some- 
about to him. 


His eyes, looking out from their slen- 


ivy was overreach 

der setting, beneath faint eyebrows, 

seemed to be always glancing toward 
side or the other, seldom straight- 

forward. 

noble, the 

hearted, but too generous and confid- 


Kossuth —the great - 


in others,—was pining away in 
peless poverty as a school-teacher 
furin. Gérgey, the dark, the sullen, 
inscrutable, after having dragged 
Fatherland to 
rather than abate one jot of his Sa- 


down his perdition 


tanic pride, was living, detested and 
ed as a traitor, as an obscure 





fessor in Styria, haggard with the 
tortures of a remorse which came too 
Haynau, the hyena, whether in 

spirit of sardonic mockery, or won 
over by the splendid chivalry and the 
nobility of character of the people 
whose best talent he had butchered, 
declared his purpose to become an 
Hung 
st their great - hearted forgiveness by 


with only one 


irian; and put to the practical 


horseback, 
ndant, through the length of their 
As for Hungary itself, in reply 
to one who expressed astonishmentat 


riding on 
land. 


herrapid recuperation from the deso- 
lating war, one of her citizens made 
memorable reply: ‘ Those draw- 
icks which come to a people from 

I from : 
their 


without are easily recovered 
the evils which arise from 
faults 


With the wonderful elasticity 


are very difficult to re- 
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of their nation, they had recovered 
everything except their liberty and 
The initials 
of the nine murdered Generals were 


their unforgotten dead. 


formed into a motto, which was heard 
in every patriotic household: ‘“ Ads 
Kliger, Leben Sie; Pannonia Vergisst 
Deinen Tod Nie.” 
Hungary never 


(As accusers ye 
live ; forgets thy 
death.) 

And now the black and gusty war - 
clouds commenced drifting heavily 
down from Berlin, and there was sore 
trouble and apprehension once more 


in the old Imperial Burg. The tem- 


pest was also gathering in Italy. The 
Hungarian Parliament saw their op- 
portunity, and prepared and __for- 


warded to Vienna the draft of a prop- 
osition for restoring to them a part of 


their ancient liberties, their long - 
cherished constitution, and a separate 
army and treasury. This was too 


The 
Kaiser had been well scourged at Sol- 
but the Impe- 
rial memory that the 


wholesome teaching of those events 


much, or rather it was too soon. 


ferino and Magenta; 
was so. short 
had slipped and gone. Francis Jo- 
seph quietly wrote down to Pesth, and 
informed the Parliament that the de- 
mands of public affairs, fortunately, 
were not so urgent asto demand their 
further attention: 
graciously accorded them full permis- 


and he therefore 

sion to go about their private business. 
Ill. 

Kaiser Francis went to with 


King William. Or rather, as a matter 
of history, his man Benedek stayed in 


war 


Bohemia, and let the war come over 
the Giant Mountains to him. About 
the first day of July, 1866, Feldzug- 
meister Benedek telegraphed earnest- 
ly to his Imperial master: ‘1 beseech 
your Majesty to make peace on the 
attainable Benedek 
Hungarian, and he had dis- 


best terms.” 
was an 
covered what was concealed from the 
Kaiser, that his compatriot Magyars 


had no heart in the approaching fight. 
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Two afterward, about nine 
o'clock in the morning, he sent an- 
other dispatch, saying that the deci- 
battle of the campaign 


At o'clock there came 


days 


Sive was 


joined. ten 
another: 
ARMY HEADQUARTERS, } 
KONIGGRATZ, Fily 3, 1866. " 

To /1is Imperial Majesty the Kaiser: 
The 
line. 
emy 


battle is joined all along the 
Weare steadily driving the en- 
back at every point. All is 
going well. BENEDEK, F. Z. M. 
Chis was true up to ten o'clock of 
that memorable day, for the Prussians 
had a junction 
tween their two armies. But the tele- 


All d ty long 


not yet formed be- 
graph talked no more. 
obstinately and persistently 
Che no longer the 
listless and pampered boy disgusted 


it was 
silent. Kaiser, 
with affairs, in his intense impatience 
repaired tothe telegraph office in the 
At 

Messages oft 


they dived off the end of the wire, 


his command they shot 


to the battle - field ; but 


Burg. 


leaping out into the great void of the 
clicked in 


silent offices in vain, or else were un- 


world, o1 deserted and 
heard inthe mighty roar of the battle. 
Where was the Feld- 
zugmeister ? was the agonizing ques- 


No resp nse, 


tion. 

But at last, when all were in des- 
pair, about ten o'clock at night, the 
instrument began toclick with a feeble 


life, as if it too had been in the great 


fight, and was breathiess to tell the 
story. Quick! all ears are attention. 
The operator called off ‘* Hohen- 
manth.”” Then he slowly repeated, 


as the magic wire talked to him— 











click, click, click ee ¢ # 
‘*at — first — the — retreat was — 
conducted —in — good — order. — But 
— finally — the — soldiers — became 
panic — stricken —— and — the — re- 
treat — became — a — rout. -—— Hun- 
dreds — perished —in —the — Elbe.” 

The Kaiser's heart sunk within 
him. Feverishly his fingers sought 


for Hohenmanth on the map hanging 
office - wall. 


on the Hohenmanth ? 
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Perdition catch these 


Hohenmanth ? 
they are so crowded 
that 


German maps! 
with little fine names 


one Can 
find nothing. Ah! here itis. Sick, 


sick was the heart of the Kaiser when 
he marked it 
south of Kéniggratz. 





a long day's journey 
All that 
tance since ten o'clock in the morn- 


dis- 
ing! 

Never in history or in story will the 
narrative of Kéniggratz be told more 
graphically than the Feldzugmeister 
pictured it to the imagination of his 
Imperial master with that single date 


and that one fatal sentence: ‘* Hun- 
dreds perished in the Elbe.” 
Then all the remainder of that 


dreary night the Kaiser paced to and 
fro in the office, dictating dispat hes 
on the Seine, 
All 


summer night the 


: good brother” 
and listening to his 
through that still 
and 


to his 
replies, 
hummed buzzed between 
Paris and Vienna. 
of that 
Kaiser entered his carriage and drove 
out to Schénbrunn, to seek a little re- 


wires 
It was long alter 


sunrise morning before the 


pose. And not many hours after- 
ward the bright tri-color of France 
waved over beautiful Venice. he 
Kaiser flung the burdensome prov- 


ince from his left hand, that he might 
withdraw it to the succor of his right. 


IV. 


Before he drove outto Schénbrunn, 
however, he was able to telegraph to 


the Archduke Albert in Verona, to 
set the South Army in motion in all 
haste for Vienna. And right lustily 


did the heroes of Custozza obey the 
command. One long train after an- 
other, crowded with the gallant lads, 
thundered over the stupendous Sem- 
mering Pass, and then bowled away 
down the valley Vienna. 
Never in history has a great army 
been hurled as that South Army was 
hurled from Italy into Moravia. With 
a proud heart might the Kaiser have 
looked out from the south windows of 


tow ard 


his palace, tosee the great trains rum- 














I 








look d out 


monarchy, 


foryot to laugh, and 
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in, for never was grander achieve- 


ment of human energy; but alas! his 
yeart was filled with dismay when he 


from the north windows. 


swiftly as his brave Germans 
hastening to save the tottering 
the dreaded 

rushing more swiftly to over- 
yw it, 


tower of St. Stephen's, straining 


Prussians 
The watchers perched aloft 


eager eyes across the valley of 
Danube toward the low mountains 
Moravia, could already detect with 

glasses the long and glittering 
sof Pickelhauben winding among 
Gay and merry Vienna for once 


looke d 


while 


on in 


voding silence, one im- 
ise train after another rotled away 
Pesth, loaded with the fleeing 


lity, with jewels and bullion and 


lives. 
V. 
Then came another night when 
was sore trouble and unrest in 


id Imperial Burg. The Prussians 


idily making head against all 
mn. In his 


} 


little cabinet sat 
Kaiser, surrounded bya few faith- 


lllors, 


who pleaded with him 


lead whose lives hang in the 


The weak and obst 
h, goaded 


this unprecedented accumula- 


nate 


almost to distrac- 


calamities, and protesting that 


vas betrayed by every one, de- 
his determination to put him- 
the head of his 


ga 


llant army, 
to victory, and save his imper- 
lynasty, or perish in the general 
But his councillors dissuaded 
ym this, and entreated him, on 
rary, to follow the example of 
down to 
ind fling himself on the gene- 
f the 


Now he 


ss the 


rious ancestor, go 
great - hearted Magyars. 


would start impatiently 


floor, and exclaim aloud 
gainst his enemies and traitors, utter- 
then he 
sit a long time moodily silent, 


+ 


z vain and puerile threats ; 


> 
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listening to their arguments and en- 
treaties. It was long after midnight, 
and the wan and 
his four 


flickering camp- 
fues of hundred thousand 
soldiers had ceased to be reflected in 
the twinkling waters of the Danube, 


or to glimmer among the mountain 


of Moravia, Sutil the sorely 


hesitated at this 


passes 
humbled 
fresh humiliation. 


monarch 


The great bell in the town of St. 
Stephen's, with deep and measured 
clang, slowly tolled the hour of three. 
In the solemn silence of the night, it 
sounded to those sleepless watchers 
in the cabinet with portentous distinct- 
ness. With an involuntary shudder 
the Kaiser arose, went to the window, 
and looked out upon his sleeping capi- 


tal. 


What said the great bell to him? 


‘*Go—rv— _ -0-0 


-0-0 
& £ O-% 


. faintly 
ringing, ringing, dying on the mid- 
night air. It was like the voice of 
one pleading for those eight hundred 
thousand souls, securely sleeping be- 


neath its guardianship, with their fate 


entrusted to his keeping. In that 
solemn hour, with the sonorous 
clangor of the great bell ringing in 


his ears, his better nature prevailed. 
Turning to his companions, he said 
suddenly, “I will go.” 

When the fatuous 
obstinacy with which Louis Napoleon 


we remember 
saddled himself upon his army, and 


thereby greatly contributed toward 


crushing it into hideous disaster and 
destruction, let it be borne in mind, 
to the credit of Francis Joseph, that, 
weak and obstinate as he was, he lis- 
tened to wholesome counsel. When 
remember the bitter 


we humiliation 


that it was fora Hapsburg to go and 
the 


haughty Magyars, whom he had so 


plead like a mendicant before 
cruelly destroyed and spurned when 
they petitioned, let it be also remem- 
that he this 
penance, 


bered accepted even 


VI. 


Francis Joseph went down to Ofen. 
In the ancient and sacred capital of 
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the Kingdom of St. Stephen, he met 
the Magyar chiefs. They received 
him with haughty and cold obeisance. 
Happy for him, in that moment of 
galling humiliation, he did not yet 
know that no standards were lost at 
Kéniggratz except by Hungarian 
regiments. In all the Oriental splen- 
dor of their native uniforms — what 
of them had been spared by the 
mean and pitiful proscription of 1849 
— which are unequalled in Europe for 
their gorgeous picturesqueness, they 
stood before him to listen to his ap- 
peal. In their own rich and melodious 
tongue, and with a frankness which 
astonished them, he pictured to them 
his tottering monarchy, and entreated 
them to hasten to his succor. They 
listened to his words in stern silence. 
He pleaded for the Austria with which, 
for eight hundred years, their tradi- 
tions and their glories had been united. 
He painted to them, in the best elo- 
quence he could summon, the conse- 
quences of failure; the downfall and 
disruption of the Empire, and their 
own probable absorption into Russia. 
They listened to him with surprised 
eagerness, and yet with the most lofty 
outward unconcern and immobility. 
Not once was he rewarded with such 
a ringing and passionate outburst as 
followed the appeal of Maria Theresa; 
not even with the poor small modi- 
cum of obsequious applause due to 
the sovereign whatever he uttered. 
His heart was chilled and dismayed 
within him. Then he spoke, lastly, 
of his family, and in tremulous, soft 
tones, piteous to hear, he pleaded be- 
fore the haughty magnates as a father 
speaking to fathers. In the earnest- 
ness of his plea for his little innocents, 
blameless for whatever errors he may 
have committed, he forgot for the mo- 
ment that he was a monarch, his 
feelings quite overcame him, his eyes 
filled with tears, his voice quivered 
and stuck in his throat, and he turned 
away his face and was silent. 
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Then at last the haughty Magyars 
made reply. They, too, were not 
unmoved ; but it was nota time for 
scenic displays. It was a time for 
long-delayed justice. They could 
not forget the crying wrongs of 1849. 
They too spoke plainly. Never be- 
fore had the hearts of monarch and 
people been so uncovered to each 
other's gaze. It was an hour of mu- 
tual reasoning 
but of noble and solemn admonitory 





not of reproaches, 


eloquence, addressed by the deeply- 
wronged chieftains to their humbled 
monarch, They, too, had had chil- 
dren, cut off in hideous butchery be- 
fore their eyes. After twenty years 
they remembered these things no 
longer vindictively, but with mournful 
and unforgetting tenderness; and 
they spoke to him of them with that 
lofty and patriarchal dignity native to 
the children of the Orient. Each of 
them could say: 


** Time has laid his hand 
Upon my heart, gently, not smiting it, 
But as a harper lays his open palm 


Upon his harp, to deaden its vibrations 


They offered him a crown for a 
constitution. After some hesitation, 
he accepted. 

Thus was Hungary redeemed. 

In that hour how greatly and how 
signally were the Magyars avenged! 
They had not only recovered by a 
peaceful triumph what had _ been 
wrested from them with cruel and 
bloody violence, but they had seen a 
Hapsburg weep before them! 

Thus it is that kings’ extremities are 
the peoples’ opportunities. 





Note.— All the main facts recited in the above 


story are matters of historical record; but it 's 





necessary to admit, for the sake « f accuracy, that 
afew of the minor incidents rest on no higher 
authority than the gossip of the court - circles « f 
Vienna. 





Mr. Socrates HyAcinTH 


















































LAKE 


HERE are three natural curiosi- 
ties in California, which the 


wr is advised by every friend who 


TAHOE, 


visite 
resides there to see before departure. 
Whether given from any selfishly- 
interested motive or not, the advice is 
proper and timely, if one desires to 
gaze upon the marvels which Dame 
Nature has so generously bestowed 
upon the Golden State — rich not only 
derneath in strata, but upon the 
Lake, Mountain, and Val- 


the trio of natural beauties 


riace in 

But 
just named are chief among the many 
scattered in profusion on this Western 


slope. Mounts Whitney and Shasta 

the first 17,000 and the second 
15,000 feet above the sea level — 
should obviously be ranked next to 


these, if not along with them; but 

y lie so remote from the railway — 

ing accessible only by long and 
lious stage - journeyings — that but 
few can afford the time, or wish to 
lure the fatigue, necessary to see- 
them. 


So we will place only the 
s selected in the front rank. 
Many of my readers may inquire, 
‘Why, 
norant not only of its existence, but 


where is Tahoe?” being ig- 


lso of its whereabouts and location 
ma- 
jority of people in regard to Yosemite, 

til Bierstadt's had 
mad ts won- 


is was the case with a large 


great picture 
known the place and 


ders of gorge and cafion and vale and 
waterfall, Tahoe, then, lies partly in 
California, and partly in Nevada; but 
mostly in the State. The 
indary line between the two com- 
monwealths runs through the lake, 
it California the 
it a habitation and a name — 
or names, for, like a pickpocket, it 
has aconvenient afas, and answers, 
among the initiated, to either Lake 
Bigler or Tahoe. 


solemn enactment, gave it the former 


former 


claims honor of 


ving 
> 


One legislature, by 


LAKE TAHOE, 





CALIFORNIA, 


CALIFORNIA. 


appellative, in honor of a Democratic 
Governor of that 
ceeding body of *‘ assembled wisdom” 
changed it to Tahoe; the Democrats 
preferring 


name, but a suc- 


Bigler — Republicanism 
choosing the more fitting and eupho- 
nious Indian term that we have placed 
at the head Starr 
King, with his fine nature 
and cultivated taste, liked the name 
which the dusky natives gave it from 
their singular but ofttimes specially 


of this article. 


zsthetic 


appropriate vocabulary ; and for our 
own feel hesitation in 
adopting the great preacher's choice 


part, we no 
—renowned and worthy though the 
Hon. Gov. Bigler may have been, for 
Let Tahoe, there- 


banner that is to 


aught we know. 
fore, float the 
wave evermore above this most lovely 


on 


and charming of lakes to be found 
upon any continent. 


The Indians usually had some 
special reason for the names they 
gave to any natural object. Hence, 


we strove to find why they called this 
Tahoe. Several reasons were given, 
but I could find none which seemed 
—although probably the 
trom 
of the 
bottom is 


satisfac tory 
name signifies ‘clear water,” 
the remarkable transparency 
waters of this lake. The 
distinctly seen ata depth of a hundred 
feet, and pebbles the size of a chestnut 
are visible seventy feet from the sur- 
fac e. 

The precise location of Lake Tahoe 
is on the south side of the Continental 
Railway, about fifteen miles from the 
station called Truckee, itself amid the 
rocky and rugged crests of the Sierras. 
When Frémont crossed the Continent 
as an explorer for the Government, 
he employed an Indian guide named 
“ Truckee.” When the station 
now known by that name, the guide 
amid the this 


region. 


near 


snows of 
They buried him 


perished 
mountain 
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in the valley of a small but quite long 
river —the only outlet of Lake Tahoe 
—and called it Truckee River. This 
was the origin of the designation, 
The village of Truckee is in the river's 
valley, and is one of those growths 
of a few months which the snorting 
of the iron horse has breathed into 
existence in the midst of these wildest 
of solitudes. Some fifteen hundred 
persons are now gathered here. The 
railway company has provided a good 
hotel, which is the starting-point for 
visitors to both Lake Tahoe and Lake 
Donner —the former fifteen miles and 
the latter two miles distant. There 
are comfortable stage and livery ac- 
commodations for going toeither. A 
daily stage-line runs to Lake Tahoe, 
and on it we embarked on a fine sum- 
mer morning, just before July joined 
hands with the last of the summer 
months. We had been passing some 
weeks in the warm valleys of Cali- 
fornia, and welcome and refreshing 
indeed were the mountain airs that 
whirled and played among these lofty 
steeps. It seemed as though we had 
taken a new lease of life; and we 
thought that if health’s bloom did not 
return to the pale cheek, and strength 
and flesh come to the weak and 
emaciated frame, by tarrying here, 
they could not be wooed or won any- 
where, — for surely every breeze was 
laden with the invisible elements that 
must impart health and vigor to any 
frame not too far gone in decay. 

The stage -ride up from the depot, 
through the lovely valley of the 
Truckee River, is a fitting prelude to 
the grander views of the lake. The 
valley is about fifteen miles long, with 
an average width of half a mile from 
base to base of the lofty steeps that 
line each side. For a large part of 
the distance these heights are nearly 
perpendicular, with altitudes varying 
from one to five thousand feet. Along 
the vale, wooded with the finest of 
forest growths, winds the limpid and 
crystal Truckee over its stony bed — 
the only outlet to Lake Tahoe. The 
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carriage-way meanders along the 
winding stream, over knolls and hills 
skirted with the stateliest of fir trees. 
The only stopping- place is a small 
dwelling half-way up—the abode of 
the proprietors of extensive trout- 
breeding works. They use the water 
in buildings fitted with large tanks, 
and in artificial ponds, diverted thence 
from the Truckee. The spawn are 
brought from Lake Tahoe, whose 
waters abound with the largest and 
most delicious salmon-trout. By 
these artificial arrangements, it is ex- 
pected that a thriving business will be 
done for the San Francisco market. 

Approaching the lake from the 
Truckee road, a sudden turn brings 
it suddenly into view — bursting like 
sunlight upon the vision and charm- 
ing into silence. Speech seems diffi- 
cult and impertinent, until the first 
emotions pass away. Then we begin 
to comprehend and appreciate. 

Lake Tahoe is thirty-five miles 
long, and the broadest part measures 
fifteen miles across. Ten miles of the 
southern portion narrows down to ten 
miles in width — giving a form to the 
entire lake resembling a house with a 
long front and an L. So transparent 
is the atmosphere that from elevated 
positions the whole is seen at a glance, 
and to realize that the dimensions are 
as great as the actual measurements 
show them to be, seems an_utter im- 
possibility. The fifteen miles from 
side to side appear not more than 
five or six; and visitors who are un- 


used to the climate deem it a stretch 
of the imagination rather than a mat- 
ter of conclusive proofs. In com- 
pany with a friend, we started to row 
out over the waters to a point jutting 
boldly out from the main line of the 
shore. We thought, from our inex- 
perience, that it was about a mile, 
and that it could easily be made with 
the oars — although we were but little 
accustomed tothem. Away we went 
but at the end of the first mile the 
goal looked farther off than when we 
started. Bent on making the ter- 
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minus and trying to undeceive our 
senses, we gave pulls as long and as 
stfong as our untrained muscles and 
At the close of 


lungs would permit. 
the home stretch, the old boatman 
who greeted us said, “You have 


rowed eight miles, out and back.” 
All around the lake is a border of 
At distant intervals 


gaps, 


lofty mountains. 
in them there 
affording convenient en- 
trances from different directions. The 
peaks rise up from three to seven 
thousand feet above the surface of 
the lake. The surface itself is nearly 
six thousand feet above the sea level. 
[he mountains are usually covered 
with a forest growth, even to their 
very but some of them are 
wooded only about three-fourths of 
the way to the summits. Everywhere 
I Sierra Nevada region 
the trees attain great size. Although 
from the general appearance as one 


are breaks or 


and easy 


crests ; 


through this 


gazes over them, scarce anything but 
craggy, jagged rocks are visible, yet 
the clefts and crannies are filled with 
a soil exactly adapted to nourish a 
forest growth. Trees measuring five 
or six feet in diameter are constantly 
found thousands of feet up from the 
mountain bases. The height of these 
trees is proportionate to their diame- 
ters: 
common 


they are not stunted, as is quite 
with mountain growths. 
These towering mountain-tops send 
their far- away feet down to the very 
water's edge; only here and there at 
remote intervals is there any interven- 
y The sides of 
the mountain slope down to the mar- 
gin of the lake, looking like the rows 


of inclined seats in some vast theatre. 
[he shores of most 


low land or marsh. 


in 


lakes are either 
level, or slope gently upward from 
the water for some distance from the 
margin, and terminate finally in 
mountains or lofty hills; as, for in- 
stance, Champlain, Winnipisiogee, 
i¢ chain of great lakes in the West, 
and Perhaps Lake George 
has some slight similarity to Lake 
Tahoe in this respect; but for mag- 


th 
ul 


others. 
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nificence and grandeur, it is a mere 
after a summer 
My friend 
the 
glassy surface of Tahoe had beena 
frequent visitor at Lake George; but 
Tahoe his 


pool in the street 
shower, in comparison. 
me 


who accompanied out on 


on viewing enthusiasm 
knew no bounds. 
scribable witchery about the whole 
scene while it 
cheers, fills the visitor with a charm- 
ing contentment. 
have met a miner of many years delv- 
ing in California, who, in describing 


There is an inde- 


which, inspires and 


Since my return, I 


tome a stop he made in company 
with a party of miners, while “ foot- 
ing it” in the pioneer days through 
this region, expressed a similar ex- 
perience to ours. Though having no 
comforts but those of foot- pads, yet 
they would have rejoiced to tarry at 
Tahoe for days and weeks. 
Extending out from one of the up- 
per corners of the lake is an arm, or 
estuary, called Emerald Bay — about 
two miles in length and nearly the 
same in width. The sides are formed 
by the mountains rising perpendicu- 
larly up from the water to a majestic 
height — equalling almost the highest 
peaks in other portions of the shore, 
It is a sort of watery paradise — im- 
pressing the beholder with awe, amaze- 
ment, and delight. On the summits, 
seemingly just in the rear of the back- 
ground of the bay, are gorges that 
glisten with the pearl-white snow- 
banks under an August sun. A trip 
to Emerald Bay in the small pleasure 
steamer that plies the lake, is a sail to 
the Mecca of Tahoe. Journeying any- 
where upon it in this trim and tiny 
craft is a rare pleasure. Beneath you 
are waters of amber beauty and of 
crystal clearness ; above is a sky love- 
lier than the delicate azure of Italy; 
while around you everywhere, like a 
spiritual presence, are the elastic, de- 
licious breezes, making your nerves 


thrill with an unwonted life. Away 
out on the horizon loom mountain 
hills —earth piercing heaven. Amid 


these vast solitudes of the central part 
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of the continent, the voyager seems 
utterly alone with Nature; and yet, 
if he is a true lover of her works, he 
feels no sense of loneliness, but rather 
that he is among familiar friends. 


“ To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 
To slowly trace the forest's shady scene, 
Where things that own not man’s dominion dwell, 


And mortal foot hath ne'er or rarely been ; 





To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 

With the wild flock that never needs a fold: 
Alone o'er steeps and foaming falls to lean : 

This is not solitude — ‘tis but to hold 

Converse with Nature’s charms, and view her 


stores unrolled.”’ 


When the Pacific Slope counts its 
millions of population—as it must 
and will in a few short years; when 
the ‘Heart of the Continent” throbs 
with thronging human life; when this 
iron highway of the nations carries its 
thousands of health and _ pleasure 
seekers annually, as it soon will, along 
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its lengthening track,—then Lake 
Tahoe will stand out among the foge- 
most summer resorts of the anal. 
Easy of access,—with a surpassing 
climate, unequalled for invigoration, 
joy, and health, with scenery such as 
we have described, — how is it possi- 
ble for such a spot to long remain 
tenantless? But no matter how 
thickly it may be thronged with hu- 
manity — how numerously dotted by 
its inhabitants, —these can only add 
enough of art to make nature more 
attractive ; to bring out with bolder 
relief the superior skill manifest in her 
handiwork. 

Lake Tahoe is now distant from the 
great populous centres ; but ere many 
years go by, it will be known to mil- 
lions, as at present only to a few, as 
one of the lake-wonders of the world. 

J. F. Manninc 


BLOSSOM-TIME. 


T was in the time of blossoms — 

In the fragrant time of blossoms — 
When the bee came from the Southland, 
And the trees were getting green ; 

And the earth forgot the winter, 
And laughed right out for gladness ; 
And I heard the blue- bird asking 


The swallow, where he’d been. 


The wind, a minstrel lover, 

Was flattering and coaxing 

The shy young rose to let him 
Unveil her virgin face — 

Just to let him lift a corner 

Of the green and jealous mantle 
That lay betwixt his kisses 

And her brightly blushing grace. 


' 


3ut the blue eyes of the violet 

Had chilly tears within them; 

And the sick heart of the violet 

Was withering with pain. 

For the wind had been her sweet-heart 
Before the rose awakened; 

And now he had forgotten her, 

And would not come again! 


And down the pleasant pathways 

I saw two go together — 

A young thing and her lover — 

Too happy to look back 

To where a pale girl lingered, 

Whose eyes went never from them — 
Whose cheeks were like the snow-drops 
That died in March —alack 


Ah, maiden! Happy maiden! 


Watch for the rose’s bursting, 
And pluck it at its reddest 
To glow within thy hair! 
And thou —O pale forsaken ! 


Search for the withered violet, 


And hide it in thy bosom -— 


Its fitting place is there ! 





Howarp GLyYNnpon 
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“Some natural tears they dropped, but wiped 
them soon; 


id was all before them, where to choose 


heir place of rest, and Providence their guide : 
They handin hand, with wandering steps and 
w, 
Through Eden took their solitary way. 
O-0-4-i-00!"" 
‘One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 


ten! 


HE first of the two fine passages 
- above quoted, should be cred- 
ited to Miss Rose Waters, of Michi- 
can Avenue; the latter to the small 
bronze clock in her father's library. 

The words ‘ Some natural tears,” 
etc., will be recognized by the well- 
read reader as the concluding lines 
of ‘ Paradise Lost ;"’ the interjection 
at the close having been involuntarily 
added, as a modern appendix, by 
Miss Rose Waters, who had, as one 
of the Columbine Reading Circle, 
ween doing the last four pages of the 
great epic for the delectation of the 
six others present, the C. R. C. having 
devoted its last thirty-six meetings to 
losing Paradise. 

rhe reader of these paragraphs will 
not be able to get the full force and 
flect of that interjection, unless he 
first throws his jaws wide asunder — 
very wide —and, drawing in a full 


breath, uses the expired current of 


the same to articulate the sounds, 
Now! 

** Q-0-i-a-00!” 

Ah! it is a yawn—an audible 


yawn. You have it perfect; so per- 
fect that the writer begins to repent 
him for teaching you that word, for 
fear you may be practicing it too fre- 
quently through this narration. 

Most mortifying of all things—to 
be yawned at! A scolding is irrita- 
ting to the recipient; a cursing is 
a kicking is sometimes both 
painful and mortifying; but a yawn, 
expressing impenetrable indifference, 


worse : 


THE C, R. C 
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is the climax of indignities, —the 


more so, since it usually comes out in 
spite of your friend, whose desire, of 
course, is not to give you pain. 

Miss Waters's yawn was echoed, 
in sentiment, if not in sound, by the 
members, one and all, of the Colum- 


bine Reading Circle. Neverthe- 
less, “It's a great poem—a_ great 


poem," remarked old Van Busquerk 
— he whose vast learning and willing- 
ness to evolve the same for the bene- 
fitof all comers, had won him the 
title of The Professor. 

* A beautiful poem ! Oh, I love Mil- 
ton!" chimed in his spouse, an octave 
and a third higher. 

“Oh, certainly; it’s splendid!” as- 
sented Miss Rose, with great earnest- 
ness, — already blushing deeply for 
her respiratory indiscretion. 

“But after all, it's a confounded 
bore,”’ blurted out that cynical fellow, 
Dillingham, who had been playing 
cat'’s-cradle with Carrie Gray behind 
the large book - case during the last 
two hundred lines. 

This audacious sentiment was 
promptly rebuked by the rest of the 
Circle, but all admitted, on comparing 
notes, that twelve books of “ Man's 
first disobedience,” ef cefera, was a 
pretty large allowance, and therefore 
liable to pall the appetite. In short, 
it seemed difficult — Shakspeare hav- 
ing been already exhausted, and the 
later and minor poets got almost by 
heart, and the best of the British dram- 
atists read with all that nice discrimi- 
nation and intellectual appreciation 
for which the Columbine Circle had 
been noted wherever they had sat 
and taken supper, —to fix upon any 
future course of reading which prom- 
ised any sufficient richness of pleasure 
and profit. 

Young Hyson was in favor of tak- 
ing up a good acting play and giving 
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it with action and costumes; some- 
thing with singing in, if possible; 
“and givin’ it in good tip - top shape,”’ 
said Young Hyson—who, by the 
way, Was a young man musically 
gifted, and not by any means dissatis- 
fied with what nature had done for 
him, intellectually and physically. 
Why he was called Young Hyson, I 
do not know, unless it was because he 
was shipping - clerk or something, in 
a tea-store,—and because, also, he 
had a very youthful appearance, with 
his plastic lips, his peach -colored 
cheeks and full blue eyes —a _ physi- 
ognomy not materially affected, one 
way or the other, by the soft, sparse 
whisker and mustache which he was 
assiduously cultivating. Still less do 
I know what his proper patronymic 
was. It might have been Brown, 
Smith, Simpson, or anything else — 
the boys all called him Young Hyson, 
and even the ladies of the Columbine 
Circle had now adopted the slang, 
with some modifications, and ad- 
dressed him innocently as Mr. Hyson. 

Mr.-Hyson was, then, in favor of a 
real play. 

The Professor urged reading the 
late works of Huxley and Tyndall, 
with Humboldt's ‘* Cosmos.” 

“I'll tell you what I think,” said 
George Lowe, whose contemplation of 
Dillingham and Miss Gray had not 
been entirely complacent, “I think 
we ve read enough, for a while. Nor 
have we enough members for any 
good play within my acquaintance. 
Let 's get up some new notion,” 

“Let's give charades,” suggested 
Van Busquerk. 

“Or tableaux. Yes, tableaux!” 
cried Rose Waters, who had by this 
time forgotten Adam and Eve, hand 
in hand, with wandering steps and 
slow, etc., and was all agog for some- 
thing new. 

“Or flying trapeze,” growled Dil- 
lingham. 

“Keep still sir!’’ interrupted Car- 
rie Gray, placing her hand (the fore 
finger had no ring) over Dillingham's 





mouth. Tableaux would be very nice 
indeed ; but I think I have something 
better. 

‘* Of course,’ 


said Dillingham. 

“It is this: Let's all write a po—" 

“Oh!"—*“ Oh!" —*“ Oh!” (from 
everybody.) 

“Well, if not a poem, then a story 
— yes, a little story. Can't we each 
write a sketch and read to the Circle 
next week? That would be fresh and 
exciting.” 

“That would be sweet,” was Mrs. 
Van Busquerk's opinion; and finally 
everybody joined her in the same 
view. 

“Hurrah!” said Lowe, “what a 
club of famous novelists we are! 
Have we any regulations? Must 
each author be confined to one vol- 
ume ?” 

‘Fifteen minutes time in the read- 
ing for each,” said Miss Gray; “and 
you may kill and marry as many 
people in that time as you conven- 
iently can.” 

This was accepted as the rule of the 
tournament, and the members of the 
C. R. C. dispersed, the most of them 
satisfied that they would bring to the 
next meeting an exceedingly clever 
contribution to the narrative literature 
of the day. 

The oldest members—the Van 
Busquerks — went first, the Professor 
making a rather ostentatious display 
of his gallantry, and his sharp -fea- 
tured spouse appearing rather more 
frightful than usual, in her nonde- 
script wrappings. 

Then George Lowe — who was gen- 
erally esteemed a most promising, 
though very modest, young produce 
broker, — gave his arm, with a good 
deal of apparent satisfaction, it must 
be observed, to Miss Carrie Gray, 
who, though only a_ schoolma‘am, 
was in no lack of attention from the 
gallants, either on these or other oc- 
casions. Whether her deep, earnest 
hazel eyes, her symmetrical form, and 
her dark curls, but little coerced and 
not at all supplemented by the de- 
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vices of the period, had anything to 
do with this fact, I can only guess. 

As for the adolescent champion of 
the tea interest, he bade a suggestively 
familiar adieu to Miss Rose Waters, 

nd accepted the escort tendered him 
with mock gallantry by Dillingham, 
and accompanied that rising young 
lawyer toward his bachelor quarters 
down town, 

It was the time - honored custom of 
the Columbine Circle to meet succes- 
sively at the residences of its mem- 
rs; and the next meeting, therefore, 
rotated inevitably to the select board- 


ing-house where dwelt Miss Gray, 
and, for the last week or two, Mr. 
George Lowe. 

These parties had, in their respect- 
ive spheres, arranged for a little sup- 
per and a few rounds of that classical 

gg which had, in 
of the favorable effect of albu- 
men upon the lungs and larynx, been 
the official 

It was, as 


beverage, egg - nog, 


V W 


adopted, I may say, as 
beverage of the C. R. C. 
Dillingham once observed, a bever- 
age which “cheers, but not eggnog- 
‘ *_-and 
accomplished brewer of the same. 

On the the 
I am endeavoring to record, 
the members with unusual 
punctuality 


Lowe was a most 


gu ites,’ 
evening of meeting 
which 
arrived 
- and it was observable, 
from the little rolls of paper which 
from muffs 
pockets, that Miss Gray's leaven of 


protruded and breast 
the week previous had been working. 

‘“Now do let's begin quick,” ex- 
claimed one of the ladies, presently. 
“I'm itching to read mine.” 


“Good! read it at once, by all 


means.” 
“What! first ? 


never could!” 


No, not I! Oh, I 

And so it was found that all were 
in this way of feeling, and it was de- 
termined to settle by lot the grave 
question, which should be the first 
victim, 

“Why, it reminds me of a ship- 
wrecked boat's crew gambling to see 
which shall be eaten up first,” said 





fet 
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Dillingham. ‘“ By the way, I believe 
I have that crew in my story.” 
Young Hyson proved the victim; 
and the 
far as to suggest that Hyson should 


Professor unbent himself so 


be, not eaten up, but rather drank up. 

Whereupon — so contagious is pun- 
ning in a reading circle — several 
were instant to exclaim, “ “a-he!”’ 
and there was danger of further non- 
sense being precipitated upon the 
meeting, when the Professor, who ex- 
ercised the the chair- 


manship, called sternly for the read- 


functions of 


ing of Young Hyson’s Story. 

That genius nervously drew forth 
the mysterious document — premis- 
ing, while clearing his unusually ob- 
structed throat, that it was “thrillin’, 
very !” He read: 


“THE FATAL BATH. 
“Water is universally acknowl- 
edged as one of the most beneficent 
elements in existence. Applied 
“In point of fact, Mr. Hyson, wa- 
ter is not an element, but a compound 
of two elements, hydrogen and oxy- 
the proportion of one to 





gen, in 
eight.” 

This was Van Busquerk’s interrup- 
tion. It was promptly voted out of 
order, and Young Hyson proceeded. 

‘* Applied to the thirsty palate, it 
revives the exhausted traveller, quick- 
ens his step and brightens his eye, 
and makes him a new man. _ 5o, to 
the laborer in the field, the draught of 
ice-cold water from the jug [the young 
man had evidently never tried the 
temperature of a draught from the jug 
under the hay-cock]} is the chief hap- 
piness of his day's work. Likewise 
the crystal fluid, when used to lave the 
dusty limbs or cool the heated body 
after a torrid day or a season of travel, 
is most welcome and grateful to the 
senses. 

“It was with a view to availing 
myself of this beneficent agent os 

“* Agent’ is better,” interrupted the 
irrepressible Professor. 

“ that, after a three weeks’ tour 
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in the country in the interests of my 
| “He was 





employers, last autumn 
drumming,” interjected Diilingham, 
aside], I sought the familiar luxury 
of a bath at a well-known establish- 
ment near the Opera House, deter- 
mined to revel once more to my fill in 
the delights of the — ahem !—the 
element which the bounty of the Crea- 
tor, aided by the enterprise of man, has 
provided in such purity and abundance 
to the hand of the happy denizens of 
the Lake City.” 

At this point there were demonstra- 
tions of applause, which, as they say 
in Congress, ‘‘ were promptly checked 
by the presiding officer.” 





‘“‘Making sure of a room in which 
the shower was in good order, I lost 
no time in dis 

““Mr. Hyson!” exclaimed Mistress 
Van Busquerk, with lofty dignity. 

“‘T think I can assure the ladies, 
from Mr. Hyson’s well-known deli- 
cacy and acquaintance with society, 
that they need have no apprehensions 
of anything in Mr. Hyson's composi- 
tion which shall occasion the least 
shock to their sensibilities,"’ explained 
Mr. Van Busquerk. 

Whereupon Young Hyson shook 
his head deprecatingly and proceeded. 





“‘ Disrobed and proceeded with my 
ablutions.” 

“ Accoutered as I wasn't, I plunged 
in.—Shakspeare.” This was Dilling- 
ham's banter. The reader proceeded. 

“I love to lie in the bath a long 
time, listening to the merry whistle of 
those who, already exhilerated by a 
similar process, are making their 
toilets in other rooms; dreaming of 
Cleopatra in her bath; of the dwellers 
along the Lethe, and all that; allowing 
at the same time, the temperature of 
my bath to become higher and higher, 
until it reaches the vicinity of the 
scalding point; then to draw off the 
aqueous element, and float, as it were, 
into the more familiar element — air 
— then to take my constitutional dash 
of cold water from the shower. On 
this occasion I was indulging in a 
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longer lounge of this sort than was 
my wont. I was in a rather lower 
state of health than usual, from over 


fatigue and irregular hours on the rail, 
and I must have enjoyed my languid, 
lounging, dreamy period of semi- 
siesta longer by far than usual; for I 
suddenly awakened to the fact that | 
was in a much hotter medium than 
that to which I was accustomed. It 
was nothing to spurn the faucet of the 
hot - water pipe with my foot and stop 
the stream, and with it the increment 
of heat. I did so; but, to my horror, 
the treacherous little lever leaped off 
its fastening and in an instant disap- 
peared — sunk, I thought, to some 
bottomless depth ! 

“Imagine my predicament then, 
Scalding with the heat, which, never- 
theless, was still increasing, and I 
powerless to shut off the supply of 
caloric! It seemed as if I were ina 
bed of molten iron, so intense did the 
heat become. I could forget my mod- 
esty for a moment and call the cham- 
ber- maid to my assistance ; but alas! 
I had fastened my door on entering 
the room! 

“1 lay there an hour, I thought —a 
minute, probably — still boiling more 
and more fiercely. Oh, how hideous 
seemed the crystal fluid which had a 
few minutes before inspired such 
pleasurable feelings! 

“ Still I lay there scalding, and won- 
dering whether any relief wou/d come. 
I thought no more of Cleopatra, nor 
of Lethe's seductive stream. I thought, 
instead, of the martyred Jews, boiled 
to death in a cauldron; of the forty 
thieves, each potted in his jar of boil- 
ing oil. Hideous as the thought may 
seem, I began to study the analogy 
between a man and a lobster, and 
wonder if I would be a bright red 
when cooked. My limbs and extremi- 
ties seemed to swell to double their 
wonted size. 

‘« My lips, like those of Tantalus him- 
self, were parched, though water was 
all around them, It was doubtless from 
the internal fever already brought on 
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by the extreme heat and the terror of 
the situation,” 

Your physiology’s bad there,” 
said the Professor. 

« Never mind physiology,” said Mrs, 
Professor. ‘Goon, Mr. Hyson.” 

‘| have already said that the possi- 
bility of help from without was barred 
out by my own hand. Still I suppose 
I was liable to shriek out involunta- 
rily, from pain or from terror of ap- 
proaching death, I believe I did not, 
however, do so. 

‘But my mind was as active as my 
muscles were paralyzed and motion- 
less. My memory ran backward, like 
that of a drowning man, with the 
speed of electricity. My imagination, 
too, shot forward, and 
every direction ; and I was simultane- 


sidewise, in 


ously — so it appeared — reviewing all 
the events of my poor existence and 
of a dozen other existences, — those 
of my acquaintances, sweethearts, 
heroes or heroines of stories. 

“Then a perceptible chill came over 
me. 1 thought at first that some mir- 
acle had saved me by exorcising the 
demon of heat from the tormenting 
fluid; but my heart sickened at see- 
ing the steam rising in increased vol- 
ume from my watery bed. I felt that 
it was the chill of approaching disso- 
lution which I felt, and was already 
beginning to adapt the hateful zinc 
tub to the idea of a comfortable sar- 
cophagus, when — 

Thud ! bang! 

“ What noise was that ? One would 
think the building had fallen; yet it 
was not that. The walls and ceiling 
about me are still firm in their places. 
And yet there is much screaming, 
and — yes, the room is filling with 
steam, and O joy! the horrid scald- 


crash! 


ing stream has ceased to flow! 

There is much shuffling of feet 
and many cries and questions out- 
siae, 

‘*Ts anybody killed ?’ I hear from 
several. 


«What is it?’ from another. 
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“* The boiler is burst /* is the hur- 
ried answer. 

“*Ah! I have it now!’ thought I. 
It was to this accident that 1 owed my 
The explosion had 
severed the pipes from the hot reser- 
voir, and the supply had thus been 
miraculously cut off before it had com- 
pleted its dire work upon me. A cool 
current of air came in from somewhere. 
I stepped out of the bath in which it 
seemed as if I had lain for weeks, 
and 4 

“ And why on earth didn’t you step 
out when it began to be too hot for you, 
you greenhorn?” demanded Lowe, 
who had been uneasy in his chair for 
some time. 

“ Th —that’s so! —I didn't think 
of that,” stammered Young Hyson, 
“Y—ye—s, 


own preservation, 





in a bewildered way. 
I might have done that.” 

“And saved a good boiler,” said 
the cruel Dillingham. 

Carrie Gray here interposed to help 
Young Hyson out with his reputation 
as a story teller. ‘‘ You should have 
fainted, Mr. Hyson. Then you might 
have perished nicely.” 

“No he might nt!” growled the 
Professor ; ‘‘ the scalding water would 
have revived any fainting man, and 
started him out quicker than a family 
of inundated ants. The only way in 
which Young Hyson can make his 
story reasonably thrilling is to geta 
jealous chambermaid with a hose- 
pipe to play a boiling stream on him 
from outside. I think that could be 
made to work. Shall we Mr. 
Hyson leave to amend his tale so as 
to correspond with natural possibili- 


give 


ties?” 

It was voted that Young Hyson be 
allowed the privilege named ; and the 
plastic lips shaped a ghastly smile in 
response. 


The next shipwrecked passenger to 
be eaten up was Miss Rose Waters. 


Hucu P. Green. 
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J HEN Henry IV. attained to 
WU the « hief sovereignty of France, 
an immense forest spread over the 
whole region where now stands the 
princely chateau of Versailles. This 
was three hundred years ago, and for 
more than a century this remained 
the chief hunting grounds of the 
French monarch. 

In the 15th century, Louis XIII. 
erected a beautiful pavilion in the 
midst of this forest, where, when 
weary of the chase, the princely train 
might rest, and with wine and revelry 
Lords 
and ladies, with packs of hounds, 
swept through these dark solitudes, 
making them resound with the shouts 
of royal wassail. As one alights to- 
day from his carriage before the im- 
mense pile, it seems vain to attempt 


prolong their voluptuous joy. 


its description, and we do not wonder 
that of all the most renowned of all 
the voluptuous palaces of the French 
kings, this was the most celebrated. 
The main palace contains five hun- 
dred rooms, and the long hours of a 
summer day are not enough to pass 
satisfactorily through them. 

This chateau was erected when the 
fundamental doctrine of political 
economy was, that the people were 
made to earn money for the mon- 
archs to spend, while the art of gov- 
ernizg consisted simply in keeping 
the masses submissive; they toiling 
to administer their hard-earned gains 
to the wicked indulgence of their 
rulers. When Louis XIV., satirically 
named Le Grand, had finished the 
decorations of the palace of St. Ger- 
main for his lovely mistress, the 
Duchess de La Valliére, he found that 
always in his promenades through the 
great saloon with the fascinating 
beauty, he could discern in the far 
distance, amid the smoke and haze 
of a vast city, the massive towers of 
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St. Denis. He knew that there, in 
the damp, gloomy vaults, lay the 
ashes of the kings of France, and 
that he also was destined to moulder 
away with his ancestors. His love of 
sin could not conquer a mortal fear of 
its consequences, and the royal de- 
bauchee would not be tortured by so 
continual a reminder of death, judg- 
ment, and retribution. It was more 
than wine or debauched passion could 
drown, this gloomy mausoleum, rising 
up in its sombre majesty ; and soon he 
ceased to walk on the magnificent ter- 
race of this palace, or look out upon 
the scene of loveliness spread over 
the valley below. 

St. Germain was abandoned by the 
king, and now the lascivious monarch 
poured out of the people's treasury 
untold sums in rearing for himself and 
for his mistresses and courtiers this 
palace of Versailles, where no sepul- 
chre could rise up before his guilty 
eyes, but where he might abandon 
himself to dalliance with every unhal- 
lowed pleasure, having no sight or 
sound of warning. 

It is estimated that the incredible 
sum of two hundred millions of dol- 
lars were expended upon the buildings, 
the gardens and the park. Thirty 
thousand soldiers were for a long time 
employed, beside a large number of 
mechanics, on the work, which en- 
closed a circuit of sixty miles. Then 
wealthy nobles reared their princely 
mansions around the royal nucleus, 
and a population of a hundred thou- 
sand thronged the gay streets of Ver- 
sailles. 

It is a pleasant drive of twelve 
miles from the city of Paris, and there 
is not a spot in the sumptuous abode 
that is not alive with memories of 
other days. The town is well built, 
and has a sleepy air pervading every- 
thing, like one who knows his work is 











do It does, indeed, stand a finished 
city, with no hope in the future, and 
] 1g no special interest discon- 
nected from the palace in the present, 
s . few residences made famous as 


been occupied by the cour- 


t " of Louis XIV. and XV. 


[he aggressive power of a recent 
war has dealt harshly with the grand 
\ palace, Hotel de Ville, whose 


history is that of Paris itself; and the 
light of mortal conflict has passed 
many a magnificent park, over 
dreds of palatial residences, over 
classically beautiful St. Cloud, until 
scarcely a vestige of their former 
in be identified in the ruins. 

But Versailles still remains unscathed 
war, untouched by time, a royal 
ment of venerable age and un- 
sanctified pleasure. The palace con- 
sists of a central building and two im- 
ise wings of brick and light col- 

{ stone. The old portion is of red 

k, erected by Louis XIII; and 
Louis XIV. enlarged the chateau 


iid building was made the centre 


present gorgeous edifice. The 
front apartments, in the centre build- 
have always been occupied by 
yal family, and hence around 
luster a vast number of historic 
events and imposing ceremonies. 
Che western facade is eighteen hun- 
dred feet in length, and the other 
parts of the building are in admirable 


proportion to this immense distance. 
W innot wonder that itis an object 
ise pride and admiration to 


French nation, for aside from its 

ric memories it is the grandest 

1 most imposing of all the palaces 

if France, being only rivalled by the 
d Louvre and Tuileries. 

Some journalist has said that ‘It is 

vain to attempt a description of the 

lection of paintings and works 

of art contained herein. There are 

s of them, and they represent 

period in the history of France. 

lf | were Emperor of France, before 

Ss ing my troops to battle I would 

h them through these galleries, 
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and I think I should thus make them 
invincible !"’ After the museum, the 
most interesting parts of the chateau 
are the state rooms, particularly the 
chapel built by Louis XIV.,and where 
the miserable sinner made it a point 
regularly to assist at mass, attended 
by his beautiful dames d'amour. If 
it were not a dismal retrospect, one 
might smile at the bedizened monarch 
as he repairs each morning, while yet 
the effect of debauchery lies heavy 
upon his brain, tothe gorgeous chapel 
where he vainly fancies to appease 
the wrath of Heaven by gilding con- 
secrated altars with pure gold, and 
knecling before them, glistening with 
jewels which palpitate over a black- 
encd heart. 

In this voluptuous reign, and in 
the sad, troubled one of Louis XVL., 
is chiefly centred the historic interest 
of the palace, although it teems with 
exciting events through each royal 
regime since its erection, 

It was in the Cabinet, a very beau- 
tiful room, and quite unchanged it is 
said by the change of dynasties, that 
occurred the incident which cast down 
from her high pedestal in the king's 
regard the petted favorite of Louis 
XV., Madame du Barri. Jealous of 
any other rival, she one day entered 
the apartment as the king was ab- 
sorbed in a packet of letters, and fear- 
ing every secret despatch was destined 
to supplant her as the royal favorite, 
she snatched the packet from the 


king’s hand and cast it into the glow- 


ing fire of the grate. She never re- 
covered the favor of the dissolute 
monarch, and the guilty beauty was 
almost the first victim to perish in 
the Revolution. The details of this 
tragedy are pitiable in the extreme. 
Her hair was partly shorn, that it 
might not impede in the work of the 
knife of the guillotine, but clustering 
ringlets in beautiful profusion still fell 
over her brow and temples, veiling 
the voluptuous features, and re- 
posed on her bosom, from which the 
executioner had brutally torn the 
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dress. The drunken mob danced ex- the gift of a light-hearted innocence, 


ultingly around the aristocratic courte- 
san, as the cart dragged her onward. 
But the shrieks of the appalled vic- 
tim pierced through the roar which 
“ Life —life—life ! 


she screamed, 


surrounded her. 
O save me—save me! 9 
frantic with fear. The room is still 
untouched where the wretched de- 
bauchee, the royal lover, also was left 
to a mortal agony with the loathsome 
disease of small-pox. This king 
of thirty million subjects was left to 
unaided with 
And here also is the couch 


struggle alone and 
death. 
whereon the founder of this splendid 
chateau, the gray-haired monarch 
Louis XIV., emaciated with disease 
and groaning under a burden of re- 
morse, expired, after a dissolute reign 
of forty years. 

The regal bed had its hangings of 
velvet and lace looped back with 
ropes and tassels of gold, but the 
proud monarch lay painfully gasping 
in death, yet with a solemn word of 
warning and acknowledgment of 
wrong - doing to the gentlemen attend- 
ing on his person. 

Upon the balcony occurred a scene 
of greater moral sublimity than had 
ever been exhibited within or around 
these massive walls, or than will ever 
be enacted again in its whole future 
history. 

It was the morning of the 8th of 
October, 1789, after a black and 
An infuriated mob of 
men, women, and boys, drunken and 


stormy night. 


ragged, had been wandering by thou- 
sands, like beasts of prey, through all 
that bitter dreary night, thirsting for 
the life of the Queen Marie Antoinette. 
The sky was still lowering and gray 
with a stormy tempest, when at last 
the mob, pressing against the palace 
in a dark throng, with a fiendish roar 
shouted out, ‘La Reine! la Reine!” 
We turn away with a sentiment of 
profound sorrow and _ inexpressible 
admiration from the heroic woman 
in her hour of persecution and un- 
measured woe, whose only fault was 


fostered by the free untrammelled do- 
mestic training of her home in Austria, 
which set at naught the cold etiquette 
of a 
under which flowed as stagnant a 


purely conventional régime 
stream of moral pollution as any age 
in this sin-cursed.world has ever pro- 
duced. As the Queen calmly and 
most fearlessly stepped out of the low 
window, leading her children, even 
the maddened multitude had not the 
heart to look unmoved upon such 
purity and youth; and they cried, 
* Away with the children!” 

Can we of these later ages fancy, as 
we stand on the peaceful spot, this 
pale, fair woman, whose hair grief had 
prematurely turned gray, exposing 
herself to that fierce hungry mob, re- 
tiring with the children at their hoarse 
command, and re-appearing alone 
and with folded arms, and eyes raised 
to heaven, as if devoting herself a 
sacrifice to the wrath of her subjects? 
A murmur of admiration ran through 
the host of haggard canai//e assem- 
bled on the marble flags below her, 
while a simultaneous shout pierced 
the air, “ Vive la Reine! Vive la 
Reine!’’ How soon came the fatal 
reaction in this most changeful race, 
history is prolix in its details. The 
clash of arms, the struggling of des- 
peradoes with royal officials within 
the palace on the night succeeding 
this memorable morning, the dying 
cry of Marie's faithful sentinel, ‘Fly, 
fly for your life!’ the tumultuous 
rush of ferocious 
plunged their bayonets with all the 
strength of their brawny arms into 


assassins, who 


the bed from which the Queen had 
fled in terror, are fearful annals in 
historic truth of which the world does 
not contain another tragedy so mourn- 
ful and impressive. 

At this chateau of Versailles, each 
room that we enter not only has its 
own tale to tell, but we see here one 
plain truth, —that 
strange ways in dealing out His com- 
pensatory designs. The kings of 


Providence has 
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France robbed the nation, to rear for 
themselves gorgeous palaces which 
should be eternal monuments of their 
k ngly power ; and yet nv tongue or 
pen can adequately depict the heart- 
rending dramas that have culminated 
to their tragical perfection within 
these walls. 

We shudder to recall the hopeless- 
ness of that delirium which racked 
with agony nearly unto death the beau- 


tiful Duchess de La Valliére, in her 
xbandonment and desertion bythe 
false Louis; and of Madame de Mon- 
tespan, who forsook husband and 
every natural tie to throw herself into 


the arms of that mean self-worship- 
ping monarch, only to be forsaken in 
turn. It is sadder still to remember 


the early blight which fell upon the 
wedded wife of Louis XIV., the gen- 
tle, patient, cruelly -injured woman, 


Maria Theresa, who remained true in 
her affection and faithful in her at- 
tendance upon the royal sinner as 
yng as she lived. 

Versailles can never be what it has 
ven, hilarious with the crowds of 
lords and ladies in purple and gold 
who thronged the saloons, or, mount- 
ed on horses or in chariots, swept by 

i vision of enchantment. 

Che fearful outrages of the French 
Revolution concentrated upon kings 

i nobles, in the short space of a 
few years, the accumulated vengeance 
of wrong and violence in the hearts 
of oppressed men, The poor peasant, 
emaciated by toil, and starving, with 
wife and children, over his black 
bread, found at last the strength of 
desperation and despair. 

Versailles is now a grand reposi- 
tory of art, which is freely opened 
to the world's inspection, rather than 
a splendid home for royalty. But 
we cannot linger among its rich 
galleries of beauty; and as we bid 
m farewell, the emphatic words of 
idame de Maintenon are vividly 
-alled, who, in view of the wretched 
life of Louis XIV., exclaimed, ‘ Could 
you but form an idea of what kingly 


M 
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life is! Those who occupy thrones 
are the most unfortunate in the 
world!"’ Yet this was the monarch 
who on one occasion gave an enter- 
tainment in the banqueting hall of 
Versailles for which 75,000 dollars 
were expended in luxuries for the 
table, where gold and silver orna- 
ments, jewels and precious stones, 
glittered after the feast, where the 
gaming tables were spread, and where 
the courtiers of both sexes gambled 
without running any risk, —this king 
who paid the atrocious sum of 25,000 
dollars for every grand opera per- 
formed in the theatre. 

We can only loiter for a brief space 
where it might delight us to pass days 
and weeks amid the labyrinth of 
groves, lawns, parterres of flowers, 
cascades, forests, and bewildering 
paths, that abound in perplexing con- 
fusion. The “ Parterre de l'eau,” 
with its miniature lakes and finely ex- 
ecuted statues, both in marble and 
bronze, is indeed a gem of beauty; 
yet most of these designs indicate 
the voluptuous taste which inspired 
them. At the extremity of the park 
stands the beautiful palace erected by 
Louis XIV. for Madame de Maintenon 
—the grand Trianon. It isaspacious 
and aristocratic mansion, but indicates 
the residence of opulence and taste 
rather than‘the abode of royalty. Yet 
it was a favorite retreat of the Bour- 
bons from the pomp and ceremony 
of Versailles, and was also a frequent 
resort of Napoleon Bonaparte and 
Josephine, where they sought a few 
hours of repose from the formalism 
of his imperial court. 

But it is the “ Petite Trianon” which 
constitutes to nearly every mind the 
greatest attraction of the park; not 
alone that it is a beautiful chateau, and 
erected by Louis XV., for the love- 
ly Madame du Barri— not because of 
its temples, groves, lakes, cascades, 
and lawns, which make it of Para- 
disic beauty, — but because it was the 
favorite abode of Marie Antoinette, 
the place she called ‘‘Home.” Here 
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the brilliant young Austrian forgot the 
restraints of regal life, and that she 
was a persecuted and hated queen. 
Here she often sadly regretted the lack 
of intellectual culture in her early 
youth, exclaiming to her companions, 
“What a resource amidst the casual- 
ties of life is to be found in a well cul- 


tivated mind! One then can be one's 
own companion, and find society in 
one’s own thoughts.”” On the shore 
of a beautiful sheet of water, which 
nestles amid the deeply wooded 
groves of the Little Trianon, Marie 
erected her Swiss village, with its pic- 
turesque inn, its farm-house and mills. 
We cannot do better, in closing this 
article on Versailles, than to give the 
words of a distinguished American 
“itterateur, who, having been received 
more as an honored guest than asa 
chance visitor at the court of Napo- 
leon III., thus carries us back to the 
rustic reign of Louis XVI. and his 
lovely consort when at Petite Trianon, 

“Here the regal votaries of pleas- 
ure, satiated with the gayeties of Paris, 
weary of the splendors and the eti- 
quette of the Tuileries and Versailles, 
endeavored to step from the palace to 
the cottage, and in the humble em- 
ployment of the humblest life, to alle- 
viate the monotony of an existence 
devoted only to pleasure. They A/aved 
that they were peasants—put on the 
garb of peasants and engaged heart- 
ily in the employment of peasants. 
King Louis was the inn-keeper, and 
Marie Antoinette, with her sleeves 
tucked up and her apron bound 
around her, the inn - keeper's pretty 
and energetic wife. She courtesied 
humbly to the guests whom her hus- 
band received at the door, spread the 
table for them, and placed before 
them the fresh butter which in the 
dairy she had churned with her own 


hands. A noble duke kept the shop 


and sold the groceries. A_ graceful 
high-born duchess was Betty, the maid 
of the inn. A marquis, who proudly 
traced his lineage through many cen- 
turies, was the miller, grinding the 
wheat for their evening meal. And 
yet how terrible the fate of those who 
once made these picturesque scenes 
to resound with the voice of gayety! 
As we left it, on a calm, beautiful, 
warm summer evening, it was like 
some lovely, silent, deserted village, 
where all was in perfect repair! Thx 
green lawn was of velvet softness, the 
trees and shrubbery were all in full 
leaf. Innumerable birds filled the air 
with their warblings, and there was 
the chirp of insects, the rustling of the 
leaves, the sighing of the wind, the 
ripple of the streamlet; and through 
all came a solemn requiem of those 
men and women who once sported 
with innocent hilarity through these 
scenes of enchantment — of the gay 
multitudes who were afterward burned 
in the chateau or massacred in the 
streets. Some died miserably on pal- 
lets of straw in dungeons, dark and 
wet and cold. Some were dragged by 
a deriding mob to the guillotine ; and 
some in beggary and wretchedness 
wandered through weary vears in for- 
eign lands, envying the fate of those 
who had found a more speedy death, 
The palace of Versailles! It is a 
monument of pride and oppression. 
It will be well for the rulers of Europe 
to heed its monitory voice. Tlie 
thoughtful American will return from 
the inspection of its grandeur, admir- 
ing more profoundly than ever before 
the beautiful simplicity of his own 
land, which consists not in the prid 
of palaces and the pomp of armies, 
but in the tasteful homes of virtuous, 
intelligent, and happy people.” 


Evizapetu S. MARTIN, 

















MY 


CAN never sleep after day-break. 
Not that I am an early riser — by 


means. But | agree entirely with 


fom Hood when he says: 


¢ 


l nan who's fond precociously of stirring, 


Must be a sfoon /"’ 


And with Saxe, I can but admire 


that undutiful but keen-witted boy, 
** When his father thought 


zy nap by hackneyed phrase 





y carly songster caught, 


right! "Tis not the least 


“ 1 was punished, sir, for carly rising! 
Yes, I am altogether willing to 


who have the power, 


Let those &% I 


And let those s/eep who can.”’ 
I can't —at least after the first faint 
the East. 
for this unciv- 


nge of dawn appears in 
But in compensation 

ed proclivity, there come to me at 
hat time such lovely visions that I am 
almost content to miss the reality, 
nd can stand behind the counter all 
lay (for | am only a poor Chicago 
p-girl,) measuring out yards of 


bbon, counting buttons, telling the 





price of odds and ends, and answer- 
ill the that 
only women know how to ask, —con- 


tiresome questions 
soled by the knowledge of a happy 
to come, when I can bathe in the 
stream of 
rather strength to renew once more 


fresh clear Fancy, and 
the patient struggle with Life. 
My bedroom looks toward the east 
and the south too, for it juts out be- 
hind the rest of the house, and has a 
I might have 
id a more aristocratic domicil, ‘‘ giv- 


window toward each. 


ig,’ as the French say, upon a high- 
ly respectable neighborhood of front 
doors and windows, instead of a con- 
lomeration 


of shanties, barns, and 


eer-shops. But roofs of 
these I look out upon the Lake; and 


from the bed where I spend My 


23 


over the 


MY HOUR. 


HOUR. 


Hour (which, unlike vulgar hours, 
varies in length according to circum- 
stances,) I can see nothing but the 
open sky and the glorious, free, ma- 
jestic water — so tranquil underneath 
all the breezes that ruffle its surface, 
so infinite in its suggestions; of such 
a deep, living blue—the color of 
Hope and Heaven. 

When my eyes first unclose, (I al- 
ways wake from pleasant dreams, ) 
lake and sky are blended in one gray 
light, and I should not know where 
one ends and the other begins, but for 
the faint streak of luminous white just 
The 
things around me are dim and _ indis- 
tinct. 


comes the vague perfume of unused 


above the horizon. forms of 


Through the open window 
air; something as radically different 


from the stuff we breathe at noon, 
compounded of gas, coal smoke, dust 
and noise, as is Lake Michigan from 
thing 


to its purity? I have it—the Chicago 


— what is the most opposite 
River ! 

I drink in this nectar — fresh, sweet, 
inspiring, —and my castle rises slow- 
I built 
yesterday —the same I shall build 
to-morrow : Variation in the 


ly in the air. It is the same 
some 
some little change in 
turrets or balconies; 


form, perhaps ; 


a pinnacle added 
here, a tewer there, but the substance 
always the same. Need I say what 
this is? The human heart, in all ages, 
has built on this foundation, fair 


structures, —some melting away like 


the clouds that surround them, some 
sinking slowly to earth and findinga 
foundation firm as the everlasting ada- 
mant; but all beautiful. 

Little by little, and before I know 
it, the objects around me grow plain 
enough for the eye to rest on them 
without being fatigued. I see the vine 
of richly colored autumn leaves which 
runs at intervals through the pale 
gray ground-tint of the wall - paper, 
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and can distinguish the red and white 
stripes in my chintz draperies, An- 
other look at the growing dawn. 
There is the red streak! Gradually it 
expands into lines of purple and crim- 
son, with golden layers intermingled, 
and the lake grows a darker and the 
sky a brighter blue. The castle is 
piled up, stone by stone. 

And now it is so light that I can 
look at my pictures. There are no 
grand ones—not a painting among 
them — but each is associated with 
some sweet memory, that keeps the 
Past ever about me even while I am 
building inthe Future. The castle is 
almost finished. I have built it so 
many times that it has no longer the 
charm of novelty, but there is a sort 
of fascination about it that impels me 
to go on In the old beaten track. And 
now —for I have a story to tell— 
shall I give the sequel of one of these 
waking -dreams, and tell what befel 
on a summer day not far back in the 
present century? 

The night had been sultry almost to 
suffocation. The great Lake had not 
deigned to senda single breath of re- 
freshment through the open casement, 
and the hours since dawn had been, 
contrary to their custom, almost wea- 
risome. As the time for our morning 
meal drew near, 1 felt so exhausted 
by the long and restless watch that I 
would fain have composed myself to 
sleep But I knew that such an in- 
dulgence would be fatal to punctual- 
ity, and knew that being late at the 
store was one of the unpardonable 
sins. So, after closing my eyes just a 
moment, to rest them after their long 
strain, | gathered all my moral cour- 
age together for the decisive spring 
which was to close the gates of Fancy 
behind me, and carry me once more 
into the paths of work - day life. 

There was no time to be lost. I had 
lingered so long in a state of dreamy 
discomfort that the long table in the 
dining-room, (oh, how I hated that 
room, with its flies, its heat, its crowd 
of people, and its everlasting culinary 
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odors !) was already filled when I en- 
tered the room. I slipped into my 
place with what I felt to be rather an 
ungracious greeting to those near me, 
and was waiting for my coffee, when 
I became aware of a singular influ- 
ence, unfelt till that moment, which 
seemed to draw me. I knew not in 
which direction. Abandoning myself 
to the strange sensation, I did not 
raise my eyes from the table - cloth, 
but waited passively, expecting some 
further development. Slowly, very 
slowly, this came to me. Long before 
I looked up, I knew just where | 
should turn to meet the outward man- 
ifestation of what was working in my 
soul; and when I raised my eyes, 
they met, as I knew they would, my 
Fate. 

He was already looking at me, 
quietly and with an air of possession, 
as if I had belonged to him from the 
foundation of the world. To this day 
I have never been able to tell whether 
that face was handsome or homely ; 
but a pair of starry eyes riveted my 
gaze, and seemed, like points of light 
in a darkened room, to make the 
other features invisible. No one in- 
troduced us to each other— it was not 
the custom to do so in that heter- 
ogeneous company; but when I found 
myself in the street, on my daily walk 
to the shop, he was at my side. 

“TI have waited long for this,” said 
he; “ but it has come at last.” 

A quiet confidence was in my heart, 
such as I had never known before. 
Soul went out to soul in an absolute 
perfection of harmony, and we inter- 
changed the simple tale of our lives 
trustfully and without reserve. He 
was, like me, an orphan without neat 
connections or any who had a claim 
upon him; but, unlike me, he was 
possessed of an ample competence 
and needed not to toil for his daily 
bread. How sweet was the prospect 
which he spread out before my weary 
eyes! ‘‘No more dreary thankless 
labor,” said he; “from this time 
your life shall be a scene of industri- 
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ous leisure. You will not wish to be 
idle, but your occupations shall be 
ich as refine and elevate the soul, 
and you shall have the sweet privilege 
of spending time for others, 
instead of devoting it to one ceaseless 
etiort to earn We will 
work together in all that is good and 
noble. Shall it be so? 

I know not what I answered, but it 
was out of my power to say no. The 
mysterious influence which had first 


your 


a livelihood. 


drawn me towards him, was strength- 


ening every moment, and I had 
ne ther power nor wish to strive 
gainst it. I saw nothing of the 
streets we passed through. Habit 


guided my steps, and I walked along 
mechanically, the real self wandering 
in heaven meanwhile. A moment 
only we paused upon the bridge, and 
gazed into the dark waters on the 
shadow - side. 

“ This,” said he, pointing inland, 
‘is our Past; that,” turning me to- 
ward the mighty Lake, “is our Future.” 

We had not now far to go before 
reaching the scene of my daily drudg- 
ery. Arrived in sight of it, I glanced 
towards about to make 
trifling 
panion, when —— 

Was I dreaming, or was it a reality 
that saluted my bewildered eyes ? No, 

was the hard, unmitigated truth. 
In plage of the accustomed structure, 


it, and was 


some remark to my com- 


a vast sheet of writhing flame roared 
| seethed and tossed about its wild 
No efforts 


were being made to arrest its progress ; 


ms in helpless agony. 


the awe-struck ring of spectators 


stood motionless and gazed upon it 


from a distance, and the fire-fiend 
( d on his work of destruction 
unmole sted. 


My tongue cleaved to the roof of 
my mouth; but at length I was able 
to ask a bystander why nothing was 
4 vil 

‘It is of no use,” said he. ‘“ The 
We should only 


There are 


uilding is doomed. 


lives in vain. 


TISK our 


othe places that must be protected, 
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if we do not wish to have the city laid 


in ruins; and the firemen are at work 
on them.” 

Suddenly there came a fiercer sound 
of terror; the surging multitude fell 
back as with one impulse; and with 
as if the whole artillery of 
heaven had been 


upon it at one instant, the walls fell 


a noise 


brought to bear 


inward with a simultaneous crash, 


and all was over —except a heap ot 
smouldering ruins from which tongues 
of flame darted here and there in 
derision or defiance. 

Hubert (such was my companion's 
“ This 


*“ Your 


there is cancelled, and 


name) drew me gently away. 
is all as it should be,” said he. 
engagement 
there is now nothing to separate us. 
You have fact: 
when will you be mine in form ?” 
Enthralled captive though I was, 


long been mine in 


my womanly instinct protested against 
this sudden transition, and 1 begged 
feebly for some postponement. Hu- 
bert said nothing, but I felt his will 
conquering mine. 

The details of my preparations are 
few and indistinct in my 
They could not have been very com- 


memory. 


plicated, for my means were small, 
and Hubert, with true manly delicacy, 
made 
outfit. He 
visions of 


no offer of assistance for my 


only cheered me with 
exquisite beauty to be 
realized in the future. 

“We 
*‘ and then, all the gathered wealth of 
centuries shall be yours to command, 
We will Land of the Sun, 


and take the pearls from the divers 


will go abroad,” said he, 


visit the 


as they rise dripping from the water. 


The mines of Golconda shall bestow 
on us the first sight of their hidden 


al d 


such 


treasures; the looms of Persia 


of India shall weave for you 


fabrics as only you are worthy to 


wear. Only hasten, for the time grows 
longer as I wait.” 

The morning came on which I was 
to bid farewell to my life. 
My friends at the house saw me de- 
part with kind wishes, but made no 


maiden 





motion to accompany me even the 
first steps in my new course. Hand 
in hand with Hubert, I set forth, 
neither asking nor caring whither we 
were going. That I was under his 
care was enough for me. 

We walked far to the northward, 
past the long rows of dwellings and 
the crowded streets, past and through 
the sunlit Park that lies like an emer- 
ald on the hem of the City’s dusty 
garment, and into the open country 
beyond, close upon the shore of the 
Lake. When we stopped, I saw that 
we were standing before the door of a 
small chapel —for such its sacred em- 
blems proclaimed it—so near the edge 
of the Lake that its farther end was 
continually washed by the restless 
waves. 

‘| never saw this before, Hubert,” 
said | inquiringly. 

‘No, he replied, “I had it built 
on purpose, 

Silently the carved doors swung 
open before us, and, entering, we 
stood at once, without porch or vesti- 
bule, directly within the body of the 
thurch. The air without was of a 
fiery, sultry heat, but here all was 
coolness and freshness. A fine, deli- 
cate perfume pervaded the place; not 
heavy like incense, but more like the 
distilled essence of the most exquisite 
blossoms. The architecture was of 
fairy -like beauty ; but I had no time 
to observe it, for we moved directly 
forward to an altar at the farther end, 
by which stood a priest who was evi- 
dently awaiting us. As my eye 
glanced upward from the violet stole 
thrown over his robe, it rested on the 
same features which had been my 
daily study in my engraving of the 
Apostle John. No surprise mingled 
with my recognition; I felt only the 
calm security which, we may suppose, 


** Spirits feel, 


In worlds whose course is peaceable and pure ; 
No fves to beat away trifes to heal, 
The past unsighed for, and future sure.”” 


I could not tell whether the golden 
light on his head was the gleaming 
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hair only, or whether a pane of am- 
ber - colored glass in the oriel window 
had added its transient glory. But 
the look of benediction which beamed 
on me from those eyes, rests upon my 
soul yet. 

I cannot recall the service. But 
two words of it dwell in my memory 
— my own low, deep, “1 will!" And 
even these seemed to be spoken by 
something beside me, without my own 
volition. My whole being consented; 
bnt my tongue did not utter the 
words. When all was over, still 
pressed closely to Hubert's side, | 
glided on, never turning backward — 
though I was dimly conscious that 
groups of people stood about us 
whose presence I had not noticed as 
we entered. Adoor at the side of the 
chancel opened before us, and we 
passed through a vaulted passage 
lighted from the ceiling, into an apart- 
ment whose magnificence transcended 
anything that even my glowing im- 
agination had ever pictured. But | 
was too weary to enjoy its splendors. 
Sinking upon one of the /aufeuil 
which invited to repose, I rested my 
head upon Hubert's shoulder, and lay 
there in a dreamy half-consciousness, 
while a noiseless crowd flitted to and 
fro around me—each one apparently 
occupied with his own cares and in- 
terests, and neither asking nor offer- 
ing sympathy. e 

I needed it not; my cup was full. 
Hubert said little, but sustained me 
with a power beyond that of earth, 
and cach moment | seemed to receive 
new strength and hope from him, At 
length I broke the spell that held me 
silent, and without looking at him 
asked softly : 

“ Are we going home now?” 

“Come and see!" he answered 
gaily, leading me to a door, which 


opened, as all doors did, at his ap- 


proat h. 
We stepped out, and I found my- 
self on the deck of a vessel. Far 


away in the distance stood the city we 
had left, and I could just discern in 














ts suburbs the outline of the chapel 


where we had been united. So gen- 


tle had been our motion, that I had 
not observed when we left the shore. 

“Yes,” said my companion in an- 
swer to my previous question, “ our 
home is “ere /” and he pointed to 
the cast. 

On and on we sailed — over broad 
lakes and through narrow straits, 


unong a thousand islets at one time, 
and on the bosom of a mighty stream 
at another; but always looking east- 
At last shore and island and 


mountain and river faded away, and 


ward. 
fore, behind, and about us stretched 
only a boundless and pathless ocean, 
But long before we arrived thus far, 
| had felt myself possessed by a new 
d mysterious power, the beginnings 
of which | could trace back to the 
ne when my first met that of 
Hubert. Since that time it had been 
continually growing and strengthen- 
¢, until its full force 
<e a kind of sixth sense, as perfect, 


eye 


it seemed in 


though as inexplicable, as any of the 
others. Who can describe the power 
of sight to a man born blind, or of 
sound to one who has never heard? 
No more than they can I, to you who 
known it, tell of this 
It was, as nearly as I can 


have never 

hew sense, 

make you understand it, like numbers 

invisible cords which seemed 

Hubert. When we 
acted 

intly ; but in his presence the subtle 


of fine 
to unite me to 
were separated, they more 
iains were stronger than iron, bind- 
No number of in- 
living 


disturbed or in- 


ing as the grave. 
inimate objects, or even of 
beings, between us 


tercepted them ; and every day I felt 
them more and more —not as we feel 
with our fingers or our lips, but with 
our hearts and souls. It was full of 
mystery, but it filled me with a deep, 
tranquil satisfaction, such as no words 
can describe. 

The weeks passed away; suns rose 
and set, and still we sailed on No 
no clouds; not a ripple on 


any more 


the surface of the ocean 
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than on that of our calm life. The 
sky was always blue, the waves a suc- 
cession of liquid diamonds. 1 asked 
not, for I no longer cared, whither we 
were bound—though sometimes my 
eyes put the question, and my com- 
panion answered it by pointing in 
silence to the east. 

There came a change, 
Slowly and slowly gathered a dark 


how ever. 


cloud before us, while behind the sky 
was still After a 
while I could no longer see either 
I strained my 


clear and serene. 
heaven or waves, as 
gaze in the direction in which we were 
going; the dark cloud had changed 
to a mass of solid rock, filling at least 
half the horizon and stretching up- 
to the I clung to Hu- 
bert in a nameless terror, my tongue 


ward zenith. 
refusing to frame the words in which 
to express my feelings. He was pas- 
sive, neither repressing nor encourag- 
he only said, ‘* There will be 
an opening.” 

His words brought me no comfort. 
For the first time since I knew him, 
I began to feel a doubt— not of his 
love, but of his wisdom and power; 
I felt as if 
our positions were about to be re- 


ing me; 


and it was torture to me. 
versed, and that 1 must become the 
But oh! 
where was the strength to come from 
for such an Shudderingly I 
looked out again. 


protector, the upholder. 


office ? 


He was right. In the midst of the 
black rock a blacker space revealed 
an opening large enough for our ves- 
sel to pass through. But what be- 
yond? 
into the thick dark- 
ness, I sat with my eyes closed, my 
hand fast clasped in Hubert’s. He 
seldom spoke to me now. When I 
dared to look at him, his eyes beamed 
on mine with the old look of ineffable 


As we sailed 


his other features looked 
And now, in the 


love, but 
wan and wasted. 
blackness of night, I could not even 
see him; but his hand was still warm, 
and the that bound us were 
stronger than ever. 


cords 











When I raised my trembling eye- 
lids we were sailing under the full 
soft light of a resplendent moon. We 
were in a vast cavern, for I could just 
see here and there a glimpse of its 
rugged wall; but in its roof was set 
the great orb by whose light every 
object on board was as distinctly vis- 
ible as by day. Our fellow -passen- 
gers were scattered over the deck, 
singly or in groups, all in motionless 
repose —not sleeping, for every eye 
glowed with a brilliancy unknown in 
the life I had quitted; but silent and 
still, They were listening, too, to 
what I had at first thought a strain of 
music; but when I had disengaged 
my mind sufficiently to distinguish 
the sound, I found it to be the clear 
tone of a bell, suspended far above 
our heads among the shrouds, and toll- 
ing with a regular musical chime. 
Again I looked at Hubert. His eyes 
were closed now, and I had an unde- 
fined sense that he was drifting away 
from me; but I was powerless to move 
or speak, and sat helplessly awaiting 
the result. 

Gradually the scene changed. The 
moon became a burning sun, and the 
rocky walls assumed the appearance 
of crystal, pressing more closely upon 
us on either side until our pathway 
seemed like a river instead of the 
broad ocean it had hitherto been. 
The measured tolling of the bell be- 
came more rapid, and a stir among 
the passengers showed that some- 
thing had at last aroused them. Only 
Hubert remained inert. Vainly I 
tried to call his attention: he no 
longer heard me. I would have asked 
succor of those around, but I could 
neither stir from his side nor take my 
eyes from his face, now gray with the 
shadow of approaching death. I 
struggled as ina nightmare. I heard 
the voyagers moving about the deck ; 
smothered exclamations of dismay 
broke from many lips; and far away 
in the upper distance sounded the 
peal of the bell, now increased to an 
incessant clang. 
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Suddenly a wild cry arose on every 
side; stronger than Fate, I sprang to 
my feet, and turned my eyes in the 
direction toward which every frantic 
gesture pointed. 

The blinding light revealed the 
scene of horror but too plainly. We 
were drifting slowly toward a fall of 
fully a thousand feet. Beyond this 
we could see the river tranquilly pur- 
suing its course through fair green 
meadows and among white - walled 
cities; but between us and these — 
what? Mechanically my eye wan- 
dered over the terror -stricken groups 
around me, and soon it rested upon a 
skeleton figure standing at the prow, 
familiar to me in many pictures under 
the name of Death. The empty 
sockets where his eyes had been were 
turned full on me; he took a step for- 
ward toward us, and at the same mo- 
ment the foremost part of our vessel 
reached the awful precipice. I clasped 
Hubert in my arms, and could still 
feel a faint pulsation of life in his 
heart. The skeleton took another 
step. The deck of the vessel was 
now an inclined plane, in preparation 
of its fatal plunge ; the clamor of that 
fiendish bell became louder and more 
furious; a long, bony arm was 
stretched out toward Hubert. Gath- 
ering him up more closely into my 
arms, I shrieked aloud in the agony 
of desperation 

Was it? yes it was, that detestable 
breakfast - bell which had brought to 
a climax (and possibly caused) my 
heavenly - infernal dream! It was all 
a delusion, then; I had never loved 
or been loved; no saving hand had 
been stretched out to take me from 
the hard path of daily toil, and 
sweeten my life with the touch of 
sympathy. 

** Ah, well! for us all some sweet hope lies, 

Deeply buried from human eyes.” 
But I hope I need not wait till ‘the 
hereafter” for the fruition of mine. | 
would rather have the stone rolled 
away from its grave in this world! 
H. R. Harnes 
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“THE importance of the present 

era must strongly suggest to 
those who are not disposed to content 
themselves with transient impressions, 
the contemplation of a past contain- 
ing the germs of other remarkable 
occurrences which have recently ta- 
ken place in France. It is always 
advisable to inquire into causes and 
their often slowly ripening effects. 
This will be still more necessary now, 
for rarely have events succeeded each 
other so fast in history, without daz- 
zling and bewildering the mind of the 
looker-on. 
ments of the German arms have re- 
sulted in a final catastrophe, but the 
character and policy of him who has 
France, 


The marvellous achieve- 


so long managed affairs in 
have also unquestionably prepared 
the way for it. Under any other sys- 
tem than his, the French people could 
never have fallen so rapidly and so 
low as they did on this occasion. The 
seeds of destruction had long been 
sown, but under any other ruler than 
Napoleon III. they could hardly have 
attained sucha gigantic growth. Self- 
ishness in all its forms, the habit of 
acknowledging no natural or direct 
truth, but to turn and distort it as a 
means to an end—these vices, which 
emanated froin the Emperor and his 
followers, gradually tainted the whole 
official world, and finally infected the 
which, led without plans, at 
once petted and neglected, lost confi- 
dence in its leaders, and suffered re- 
verses that have no parallel in his- 
tory. 

rhe inner condition of France had 
long been diseased, but not to an in- 


army 


curable degree. 

fered under evils 
their character than from the period- 
ically revolutions which, 


The people had suf- 
arising less from 


recurring 
with the exception of 1789, had al- 
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ways proceeded rather from personal 
interests than general principles, and 
excited those unwarranted expecta- 
tions that furnished the basis for fresh 
disturbances by their non - realization. 
A dozen of constitutional and admin- 
istrative changes within a period of 
six decades are rather more than a 
people can bear without sinking into 
complete political indifference and 
skepticism. The apathy of the masses 
as to the persons and systems which 
ruled over them, reached its culmi- 
nating point under the July monar- 
chy, when all conceivable parties and 
sects flourished, some of which even 
assumed a religious varnish until all 
were precipitated into the gulf of the 
February Revolution, and the Repub- 
lic, out of which, as already once be- 
fore inthe beginning of the century, 
rose the so-called Corsican or Impe- 
rial democracy. This form of gov- 
ernment peculiar to Bonapartism, har- 
with the Italian 
genius, and position of its dynastic 
founder, that 
member of the family who, however 


monizing descent, 


was resurrected by 
great the difference between them in 
other respects, most closely resem- 
bled his uncle in selfishness, cunning, 
and familiarity with the weak side of 
his time and people. After the fall of 
the Bourbon branches and the Re- 
public, the restoration of the Empire 
became a matter of course, and its 
recognition at home and abroad met 
with no obstacles. In the excitement 
which attended the change, the fact 
that France thus confessed the pover- 
ty of her inventive faculty in the po- 
litical domain by returning to a sys- 
tem that had for forty years been a 
tradition, and which could no longer 
be expected to answer its purposes, 
seemed entirely lost out of sight. The 
Restoration, the July monarchy, and 

































the Second Republic had each, in 
spite of their faults, possessed a cer- 
tain originality, and could never have 
been confounded with its predecessor. 
But the Second Empire was merely a 
copy of the First, though on a reduced 
scale. The necessity of a quiet 
France was so pressing, that the Em- 
pire appeared the only hope after Le- 
gitimacy, quasi- Legitimacy, and the 
Commonwealth, had all failed in suc- 
cession. Some saw in it only the 
monarchical, others only the demo- 
cratic side, and each hoped, accord- 
ing to party bias, that either the one 
or the other principle would ultimate- 
ly preponderate. The circumstance 
that this admixture of absolutism and 
democracy —transplanted from the 
ancient Roman world into an era of 
steam —was something abnormal, 
seemed entirely overlooked in the im- 
minence of the crisis. ‘Those who re- 
coiled from civil and foreign wars 
were only too eager to bridge over the 
difficulties of the hour even by an ex- 
pedient that might be only temporary 
in its nature. The restoration of the 
throne was therefore welcomed by 
many, both in and out of France. 
The same view obtained also in Eng- 
land, where Lord Palmerston, the 
most experienced statesman, fully en- 
dorsed the Empire. 

Napoleon III. on being chosen Em- 
peror, found himself far more favora- 
bly situated than Louis Philippe, who 
had not ventured to have his own 
elevation ratified by a popular vote. 
However unjustly, the name of Bona- 
parte was more popular than that of 
Bourbon. The first Napoleon had 
been an exceptional, isolated figure, 
no less in French history than in his 
family —as destitute of a predecessor 
in the former, as of a successor in the 
latter. Yet, in the end, he had 
brought more humiliation and mis- 
ery on the French people than all the 
old kings together, under whom 
France steadily increased in power, 
These things appeared, however, com- 
pletely forgotten, The overthrow of 
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the Republic, and the establishment 
of athrone on its ruins, were deemed 
a merit in the reckless ambition 
which prompted it, and considered to 
compensate amply for the illegality of 
the entire proceeding. Full expres- 
sion was given to this view in the 
well-known circular vote of Prince 
Felix Schwartzenburg. ‘“ The Bour- 
bons,” it says, “ though legitimists 
are constitutionally dispersed, and 
therefore unavailable. Louis Napo- 
leon is an upstart, but an absolutist, 
and for this reason fully available. 
With Louis Philippe, the descendant 
of Henry IV. and St. Louis, his peers 
refused to associate ; but all the sov- 
ereigns of Europe treated Napoleo 
the Jarvenu, as an equal. This was 
not because Louis Philippe set on a 
throne from which a kinsman had 
been ejected, but because he enter- 
tained truly liberal ideas. The par- 
tiality of the European potentates for 
the man of the second of December 
has, however, been no benefit to the 
cause of Legitimacy. 

Compared with the position which 
the Restoration and the July monar- 
chy held toward France, that held by 
Napoleon III. might well have been 
called extremely advantageous. H: 
had neither returned to the country 
with the baggage of the allies —as 
the enemies of Louis XVIII. used to 
say—nor like Louis Philippe, at th 
request of 241 deputies, but at the call 
of several millions of voters. From 
the domestic parties he had nothing 
to apprehend. The Legitimists, hope- 
less and therefore decreasing, not 
only received no accessions to their 
ranks, but lost many of their most 
prominent men, like de la Roche- 
jacquelin, Pastoret, etc., who accepted 
the Empire. The Orleanists, a party 
that included many men of the high- 
est intellect and political reputation 
were long incapable of offering any 
active opposition, and had to confine 
themselves entirely to literary and 
ideal agitation. The Republicans had 
been cowed by the butchery on the 
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Paris Boulevard, December 4, 1851, 
which was followed up by numerous 
sts, imprisonments, and deporta- 


1 inall parts of the land; and were 


lad enough to be let alone. The at- 

ks on the life of the sovereign, so 
frequent in Louis Philippe’s reign, 
had, like most moral epidemics of the 
kind, almost entirely subsided. The 
renegades who had joined the Impe- 


party endeavored to earn forgive- 

ss for the past by redoubled zeal 

and devotion. 
had 


only be a tool, and never an obstacle 


The state machinery 
been so arranged that it could 


to the Emperor. 
irly omnipotent with a people so 
excitable as the French, 
contributed no little to the 

fall of the Restoration and the July 
narchy, was compelled under the 

w regime to elect between singing 
Only in 


The daily press, 


whose at- 


t ks had 


s praise or keeping silence. 
the more pretentious effusions of the 
n could the Orleanists and the Re- 


publicans make themselves heard, 

d there they rarely reached the 
masses. The most familiar voices, 
such as Lamartine’s, Guizot's, Thiers’, 
etc., which had formerly awakened an 
echo in France and Europe, were for 
a period hushed, and replaced by 
publicists who extolled Bonapartism 


to the skies, while they dragged the 
Bourbons, the Parliamentary monar- 
chy, and the Republic, through the 
mire. The return of the 
was at that period regarded as an im- 
possibility, though not that of the Par- 
liamentary monarchy, while the Or- 
had 
sented for eighteen years. 


Republic 


leans dynasty not been repre- 
For this 
reason the Imperial scribes were inde- 
fatigable in assailing the July mon- 
If no king and prince came 


the first years to visit Paris, 


archy. 
dur ng 

re was an abundance of foreign 
diplomatists and generals to report by 
mouth and pen 
state of things in France. 


in favor of the new 
The isola- 
mn to which the absolutistic courts 
had consigned the citizen king, with 
the famous cotton umbrella, no 
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doubt lowered him in the opinion 
of his people, while the attentions 
paid to the new Czar tended to exalt 
him correspondingly, and there was 
good cause for this partiality. In con- 


versations with foreigners of high 
rank or political position, Napoleon 
always took pains to identify himself 
with monarchical ideas, spoke of the 
his owed 


Revolution as if he and 


nothing whatever to it. But in his 
official utterances, he adopted an en- 
tirely different tone, and deferred con- 
stantly to the sovereignty of the na- 
tion that had made him, as well as 
to the pretended liberal ideas of his 
uncle, which it was the main object 
of his life to perfect and carry out. 
This double game Napoleon played 
for some time with rare skill, conceal- 
ing very cleverly the contradictions 
of his 
masses by a confusion of two origi- 


system in the « yes ot the 
nally antagonistic principles. 
Napoleon's first wars in the Crimea 
and Lombardy, though marked by 
no such brilliant successes as those of 
Austerlitz Friedland, 
sufficiently creditable, and contributed 
their share to the popular idea that 


and were yet 


the Second Empire was destined to 
restore in Central Southern 
Europe the political preponderance 
France had lost since the fall 
But the natural diffi- 
culties which environed his position, 


and 


which 
of the uncle. 
and the deficiencies of his own char- 


acter, soon became evident from 

series of ill-conceived and abortive 
undertakings which, increasing like 
an avalanche, hurried him to the gulf 
that was eventually to bury him and 
We can here only point 


out the more important features of the 


his works. 


new position into which Napoleon III. 
found himself placed at this period of 
his career. 

Napoleon had ruled France for over 
a decade before he gave the slightest 
grounds to suspect that he contem- 
plated any territorial aggrandisement. 
The war with Russia had forits object 
the integrity of Turkey, and the one 
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with Austria the deliverance of Italy. 
In both instances he appeared only 
to have discharged an international 
obligation. Neither he nor France 
had derived any material advantage 
from this expenditure of blood and 
treasure. But something of the spirit 
of the uncle now began to stir in the 
nephew, and the family trait, though 
in a less degree, began to manifest 
itself. He made Victor Emanuel cede 
to him Savoy and Nice. This unex- 
pected change in the hitherto absti- 
nent policy of the Empire gave a 
severe shock to public opinion abroad, 
In England the Parliament and the 
press bitterly assailed the Emperor. 
Switzerland protested in diplomatic 
notes, and appealed to that provision 
in the Vienna treaty which had de- 
clared a part of Savoy neutral terri- 
tory, so as to give the Helvetiansa 
military position in case of war, The 
national party of Italy feit the incor- 
poration of Nice to be such an injury 
that they considered themselves ab- 
solved from any further obligations to 
France for aid in the Austrian war, 
On the continent it began to be sus- 
pected that the annexation of Savoy 
and Nice might only be a step to fur- 
ther territorial acquisitions, north and 
west. Germany, Belgium and Swit- 
zerland thought themselves menaced. 
In the stirring events which followed in 
the southern portion of the Apennine 
peninsula, this affair was temporarily 
forgotten, but the seeds of mistrust 
had nevertheless been sown. A ru- 
mor that France coveted the island of 
Sardinia, Genoa, and the Ligurian 
shore, readily gained credence. After 
the absorption of Savoy and Nice 
nothing appeared impossible. 
Napoleon III. thought himself 
obliged to gratify still further the 
newly -awakened territorial ambition 
of his people, and turned his atten- 
tion to great schemes of the kind. He 
felt that he would cither have con- 
siderably to relax the reins at home 
and concede more freedom, or tickle 
the national vain-glory at the ex- 
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pense of other countries. The Re- 
storation and the July monarchy had 
been peaceable administrations, and 
the nation fell into the same mood. 
A debate in the Chambers, a popular 
vote, a general election, possessed at 
that time more interest than foreign 
affairs. But Czsarism is incompati- 
ble with political tranquillity, and it 
was therefore found necessary to di- 
rect the public attention from the in- 
creasing weariness at home by some 
sensational exploit abroad. The 
Emperor selected for this purpose the 
Mexican intervention: first, because 
he wanted to obtain satisfaction for 
certain insults offered to his govern- 
ment and to enforce the claims of the 
French creditors; secondly, to over- 
throw the Republic and to establish 
a monarchy under a prince friendly 
to France. This enterprize, which 
was the first to injure him personally, 
and to shake the faith in his power 
which had risen high after the Italian 
war, Was originally neither so unjust 
nor ill-conceived as many have 
regarded it afterwards, and might, 
under different circumstances, even 
have materially benefited France by 
opening a large and profitable mar- 
ket to her industry. From the earlier 
part of our civil war it was impossible 
to foresee the fate of the Southern 
Confederacy, and had it achieved its 
independence, the Mexican Empire 
would no doubt have been firmly es- 
tablished, for without the aid in money 
and arms which Juarez received from 
the North he could never have driven 
out the French. It was at the close 
of the Mexican campaign that Na- 
poleon showed his true character. 
He not only deserted the unhappy 
Maximilian, but sealed his tragic 
doom by appropriating the customs 
revenues upon which his dupe de- 
pended to carry on the war with any 
prospects of success. 

Down to the Peace of Zurich Na- 
poleon III. had succeeded in all, or 
nearly all, he had undertaken, since 
his elevation to the Presidency, But 
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from that period on, his star began to 
pale, slowly at first, then more rapidly, 
until it set entirely at Sedan. In Italy 
he had not gained his object. The 
federation of Italian States with the 
Pope for its head, became a single 
State that menaced the papal tem- 
porality,—a danger which France 
could not suffer, and yet not always 
prevent. The Italian nationality 
turned out stronger and more self- 
reliant than he had thought possible. 
He might delay, but not arrest, its 
progress and unity. The double 7é/ 
of the Pope's protector and the friend 
of Italy’s independence involved him 
in contradictions impossible to recon- 
cile, and which weakened his frestige 
The national- 
champion he 
claimed to be, which he had 
practically indicated in Italy, was ap- 
plicable not only to Southern Europe, 
but to the Greeks, the Southern slaves, 
Poles, whose 


in and out of France. 
ity doctrine, whose 


and 


Roumanians, and the 
rising in 1863 enlisted the warm sym- 
pathies of the entire civilized world. 
Determined to use this occasion to 
strengthen his influence, Napoleon 
Ill. adopted, with the approval of 
England and Austria, a programme 
in favor of the Poles, which was sub- 
mitted to After protracted 
neg latter 
interference of the and as 
neither England nor Austria was will- 
ing to support its arguments by force, 


Prussia, 
otiations, the rejected the 


allies, 


Napoleon was compelled to abandon 
the task. 
that the Emperor should have taken 
it for granted that these two powers 
would come to an open rupture with 
Poland —that England 
would incur the expense of a war and 


The single circumstance 


Russia for 


Austria the risk of it, in such a cause 
itself how greatly his 
judgment must have been impaired. 

At that period (1863) the ties that 
bound the French people to the per- 
son and the authority of the Emperor 


had not yet been perceptibly loosened. 


—shows of 


If a large portion of the higher classes 
—the remainder of the ancient no- 
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bility, the high dignitaries of the July 
monarchy, the ministers, peers, depu- 
ties of that epoch, as well as the re- 
presentatives of science and letters— 
had not remained exactly hostile to 
the Empire, they had still never be- 
come cordially reconciled to it. On 
them the Emperor could therefore not 
have relied at any time. But over 
these circles which had once been 
perfectly devoted to him a change was 
gradually coming that boded no good. 
The industrial classes were beginning 
to forget what the Empire had done 
to advance their interests abroad by 
commercial treaties, and by increased 
means of communication, the en- 
couragement of associations, and the 
extension of credit at home, Then 
the preference which the Empire had 
shown to a certain number of capital- 
ists and speculators, in whom it hoped 
to find a firm financial support, had 
excited the envy and jealousy of 
others, and given rise to suits and 
reports that caused great scandal. In 
addition to this, the old revolutionary 
spirit of the Faubourgs St. Antoine 
and St. Marceau had revived among 
the ouvriers of the cities, which had 
political influence 
by the popular suffrage. The rural 
population alone had remained loyal 


acquired greater 


to the Empire, though even there the 
clergy, upon whom they were morally 
dependent, had begun to find fault 
with it for the troubles of the Pope, 
and seemed no longer quite so zeal- 
cause. The fear of the 
socialistic and communistic sects 
which had formerly attached the prop- 
firmly to the 


ous in its 


erty-holding classes 
Empire, had almost disappeared, and 
was only artificially stimulated by the 
government. In the larger cities — 
the centres of French life —the popu- 
larity of Napoleon III. had for some 
time diminished. For the first time 
since the coup d'etat, a solid phalanx 
of opposition members had been sent 
to the Corps Legislatif from Paris, and 
among these were Berryer and Thiers, 
the two most unrelenting foes of the 

























Empire. To retrieve his position at 
home and abroad, the Emperor con- 
ceived the scheme of having a grand 
diplomatic spectacle enacted, and 
to convene a Congress of the great 
powers at Paris, like that of Vienna 
nearly half a century before. On the 
sth of November, 1863, he communi- 
cated this intention in the Speech 
from the Throne to the Chambers, 
and assigned as a reason the ineffi- 
ciency of the existing European sys- 
tem which threatened constantly to 
collapse. Circular invitations were 
sent to all the courts of Europe. To 
the English court, whose co-operation 
in the scheme Napoleon had most at 
heart, some intimation of the subjects 
to be discussed by the Congress were 
given. They related to the troubles 
between Poland and Russia, the Elbe 
duchies and Denmark, Austria and 
Italy, Italy and Rome, and also to 
the Oriental question. But the idea 
of such a Congress came evidently 
either too soon or too late. Nothing 
had happened in 1863 to call for dis- 
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cussions like these at Osnabruck and 
Munster in 1648, or at Vienna in 1815, 
That year marked no 
contemporancous histery. The Eng- 
lish Cabinet was the first to decline 
the proposed Congress. 


great era in 


It re plic d 
that none of the questions named 
were ripe for solution; on the con- 
trary, their premature agitation might 
do more harm than good. ‘Two other 
great powers answered in substantially 
the same spirit, while from the smaller 
States, which were favorable to the 
Congress, no decision in European 
affairs could have been expected. 
The Congressional scheme in favor 
of Poland succeeded, therefore, no 
better than the diplomatic interven- 
tion for the same object. The respect 
for the Emperor's military power was 
then, however, still so profound that 
none cared to provoke his resent- 
ment, though in comparison with for- 
mer days his political influence had 
already declined abroad, and was 
daily being more strongly questioned 
at home. 
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\ HEN the stars burned in the sky 


And the moon stood in the west, 


We were happy, Thought and I, 
I for Thought, and Thought for rest. 


When the stars died in the sky, 


And the moon sank in the west, 


We were grateful, Thought and I, 


Thought for me, and I for rest. 

























A TALK WITH 


N the noble band of singers God 
| has given to America, not one is 
so great and good to me as the man 
whose name I have just written at the 


head of this paper. 


| was first drawn to Longfellow. 
Some of his minor poems had be- 
come household words in England 


left my old home there in 
Che ** Psalm of Life’ 
yond all the others said 


was be- 
and sung; 
youth of the land preferred 
to “ Excelsior.” Those 


1 the 
were the 
days when Thomas Carlyle was our 
yhet; and this seemed to us to be 
could all 
chant, in words we could all 
Then 


Carlvle set to music we 
under- 
Lowell came to 
when I had settled down 
home 


stand. me, 
in this new 
and had begun to feel my way 
The “ Bi 


’ first, cutting with their keen 


) its spirit and life. 
Papers 
edzse through the shames and shams 

r time, like the Sultan's cimeter 
could cleave 


| 
ciOow 


of th 
down through an 
var and still remain sharp enough 
sliver by its up-stroke a down pil- 
yw; and withal there was such a fine 
and flashing wit 
about them, with now and then a sol- 
emn sheen, like that one sees on the 
jade of Milton’s great Archancel 
I have never doubted for a mo- 

m their ab- 
solute right to the first place 


uming humor 


ment since I first read th 
so far in 
the literature of this kind, native to 

soil, in prose or verse. They are 
better beyond measure, I think, than 
ie best things of our new school of 
—the things Lowell himself 
n among the first to welcome, 
and with th 


humorists 
> warmest praise. Lowell's 


poems of sentiment and reflection, 


Dana would class them, are 
lullof sweet grand strains,—rhythmic 
1s some of them, battle-cries of 


mm others, and nearly all go 
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right into one’s heart and stay there 
as only true poetry can hope to go. 
I saw once a little book of sermons 
by the poet's father, into which I dived 
with a hot interest, because old mem- 
bers of his church had told me forty 
years after they heard them what a 
deep impression they made when he 
preached them and forever after: also 
because he had the lost art of getting 
a sermon into fifteen minutes of time 
and then—stopping. I found in the 
father the prophecy of the son. The 
pastor of the West Church in Boston 
was a poet too, only 


** He could not beat his music out.” 
He was a sort of dumb poet, as the 
father of Tasso was, and of Robert 


Things like “ Sir Launfal” 
are the flowers of which some of Dr. 


Burns, 


Lowell's sermons are the seeds. 

And so I am tempted to wander on, 
into a talk about Holmes and 
son, and dear good Alice ¢ 


L-mer- 
arey, and 
Pheebe her sister, and ever so many 


more that have come into my little 
temple of the muses and have their 
shrines there with these I have men- 
tioned, But time and space, so am- 
ple in their whole sum, are small 
enough to a busy man and a maga- 
zine, — and then I set out totell about 


a talk I had last winter with Whittier, 
and so I must touch the rest if I may 
at another time. 

When I found Whittier, I felt I had 
lighted on an etherialized and clean- 
made Robert Burns. The same spirit 
was in him—not perhaps in sucha 
vast measure, and he sang of the New 
World instead of the Old; but he was 
the poct of our common humanity, 
His heart 
quick with the feeling of our infirmi- 


as Burns is. also was as 
ties, as broad in its sympathy, as sure 


in its insight, as strong in its plead- 




















ings, and almost as grand in its utter- 
ance. I felt that he wasthe man who 
got nearest to the roots of the daisy, 
downward and upward to the hiding- 
place of the saints. Moreover, he 
was what Burns would have been if 
the stable where he was born had 
lain on the uplands of New England 
—the seer and singer for what Charles 
Wadsworth, who preached in one of 
our churches the other day, used to 
Whittier did 
what the man wished to do who said, 
‘Let me make the baliads, and then 
who will may ake the laws”: he 


call *‘a withered race.” 


wrote the ballads which did more per- 
haps than any other thing in letters 
to bring in the Fifteenth Amendment. 

And so the time came when I 
wanted to see Whittier face to face 
more than any other man in America, 
I treasured a note I had from him 
about a little book of mine, as I have 
never learnt as yet to treasure gold 
or greenbacks. Yet everybody told 
me he was the shvest and most silent 
of men, and so I durst not make a 
raid on him in his home, even with 
my note in my hand. But last win- 
ter, when I was working my way 
through a course of lectures in and 
about Boston, who should come to see 
me but this very man! I was not at 
home; so next morning went to where 
he was staying, with my host and 
dear friend Dr. Bartol, and there we 
found him. 

When you see Whittier, you see 
instantly it is the Whittier of the 
pictures, only more thin and gray 
The pictures give you a larger head, 
yet not so fine in the lines that mean 
most in a man of genius; and no pic- 
ture can give you the eyes, smaller 
than those we see in the portraits of 
Burns, but dark, intense, and ten- 
der,—and when he speaks of what 
touches him intensely, all aglow with 
the light of his soul, —such eyes in- 
deed as you only see now in a pic- 
ture by one of the great old masters, 
whose genius I used to think, as I 
wandered through the galleries, was 
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more wonderful in that than in any- 
thing else that has come to us fre m 
their hand. There is a hint of th 
Quaker, you notice, in the cut of his 
dress, but not in the color, which jis 
black, — not new at all, but so spot- 
less as to make you wish he would 
take all your new garments and put 
them through a course of training for 
a few months, that they might get the 
habit of looking as pure and sweet as 
that when you came to wear them ;— 
a Quaker in his speech, but using 
“thee” and “thou” with such a shy 
sweet grace as to make you wonder 
whether the finest manners may not 
lurk, after all, within the homely old 
Saxon terms; quick with his words, 
contrary te all his traditions and 
training, and with no hint of the sa- 
cred sing-song his sect has always 


held in such profound esteem, espe- 


cially in meet'n’. 

When we had done with our greet- 
ings, we struck first—I cannot tell 
how —on the fathomless subject of 
the nature and destiny of the human 
soul. My friend and myself took the 
sunny side of the way — Whittier the 
shadowy. We tried to make outa 
case that should centre first and last 
in the divine love; he stood fast by 
the human responsibility. We mar- 
shalled our picked forces for a divine 
election of all souls at last to the ever- 
lasting life; he matched us with the 
freedom of the will, through which a 
man may elect himself to the doom 
of the lost and persist in that to the 
end. We fired our last shot: “He 
shall go after the sheep which is lost 
until he find it, and bring it on his 
shoulders rejoicing.”” He feared that 
the habit of wandering would carry 
the day again whenever the hapless 
thing got its chance to break away; 
there would be no overcoming of the 
freedom of the will, to wander off or 
to stay by the shepherd even in the 
green pastures and by the still waters 
of God. 
touching little struggle of two to one. 
Still Whittier stood when we had done 


It was a most pathetic and 
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where he was when we began—un- 
eakably solemn and tender, wish- 
ing, I thought, he could see what 
seemed so sure to us, but neither able 





nor willing to disturb the solid and 
strong convictions of a life - time, and 
of such a life. 

Chen he said cheerfully to me: “I 
hear thee is lecturing this winter on 
Burns. I should lke to hear thee. 
Burns is to me the noblest poet of our 
e. He was the first poet I read, 
and he will be the last. Our people 
did not care for poetry,"’ he said, 
We had in our 
house an American Reader, quite pop- 


“when I was a boy. 


ular at that time, in which I found some 
pieces of the old school of singers ; 
and beside that we had a poem called 
the ‘ Davidess’ (I hope I have struck 
the title,) written by a ‘ Friend,’ and 
held in great esteem by our body. 
But somehow these did not seem to 
touch me; they were not what I 
wanted. One day one of our preach- 
ers came to stay all night, and notic- 
ing as we sat by the fire that I was 
intent on a book, he said ‘I will read 
to thee, if thee likes, some poems by 
Robert Burns. I have a copy with 
me.’ So he got the book and began 
toread. It was the first I had heard 
of Burns, and my wonder and delight 
over what I heard is as fresh still as if 
it were yesterday. I had heard noth- 
ing up to that moment, it seemed to 
me, that had any right to be called 
poetry; and I listened as long as the 
ld man would read. I noticed he 
ft the book on the table; so I rose 
at gray dawn next morning and read 
for myself. I was hanging over the 
book when the friend came down, 
| then he told me he was going fur- 
ther, to visit such and such meetings, 
would be back at such a time, and if 





I liked would leave the book with me. 
Thee may be sure I gratefully ac- 
cepted his offer. I read Burns every 


moment I had to spare ; and this was 
one great result to me of my commu- 
nion with him: I found that the things 
out of which poems came were not, as 
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I had always imagined, somewhere 
away off ina world and life lying out- 
side the edge of our New Hampshire 
sky —they were right there about my 
feet and among the people I knew. 
The common things of our common 
life I found were full of poetry. It 
was a new and a perfect revelation.” 
He told me also, what such a man 
only can say in good faith, that he 
could not understand what the critics 
mean when they say there are things 
in Burns not fit to be read —things 
impure and vile, the spume of a fallen 
spirit. ‘I never found such things,” 
he said, “I read all Burns—every 
line of him—and while there is a 
difference of course, to me every line 
is good.” I know Whittier could not 
have thought, as he told me this, that 
Paul said once “To the pure all 
things ave pure;” and how purely 
truc his commentary on Burns was to 
the great old text! 

Many other things we talked about. 
They must remain where they are, in 
my heart. They are too delicate to 
be translated —except this one thing 
more that I see now is going the 
round of the papers. I said to him, 
“| hope you may give us many more 
poems yet, Mr. Whittier. We look to 
you still to teach and inspire our na- 
tion as you have done, as long as 
you are with us.” ‘I will do what I 
can,” he said brightly; “I do not ex- 
pect to quit yet, but these things come 
painfully out of my nature. I never 
write without feeling after it a most 
painful and exhausting headache.” 
It was simply said as a plea, | felt, to 
his readers, not to judge him for doing 
no more. But after I left him and 
thought of it again, it made still more 
precious what he has done. It was to 
me another instance, also, of a truth 
I am all the time feeling more deeply, 
that the best things in life and thought 
must be bought and paid for at their 
full price. We get nothing at what 
we call “a bargain,” when we deal 
with God. 


Rosert Courver. 
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INCREASE IN THE HUMAN RACE, 


IN Darwin's late work the following 
somewhat startling facts are given as to 


the rate of increase of the human race. 


* Civilized populations have been known 
favorable as in the 


under circumstances, 


United States, to double their number in 
twenty - five years; and according to a cal- 


culation by Euler, this might occur in 


little more than twelve years. At the 
former rate, the present population of the 


United 


would in 657 years 


States, namely, thirty millions, 


cover the whole te 


raqueous globe so thickly that four men 
would have to stand on each square yard 
of surface.” 

Antediluvian age, man were 
hundred 


and nine years with 





} 


species, the 


Deso- 


the powe! of propagating his 


pagating 
world would soon be overstocked 
lating 


difficulty 


wars, severe epidemics, and the 
f providing food and therefore 
of maintaining a family, operate as checks 
populat 


upon ove! ion. 


In cll civilized communities, every effort 


is made to protract the longevity of man. 


Where h 


ed to lin 


is disease is incurable, he is allow- 
forces of nature are 


built for the 


er until the 


g 
exhausted. Asylums are 
maimed, the halt, and the blind; poor- 
laws are maintained, sanitary regulations 
enforced, and the utmost skill of physi 
cians is exerted to ward off the ravages of 
epidemics. The unequal distribution of 
wealth enables many weak in body or in 
mind, to marry and transmit their infirm- 


he hildren. We 


a great law of 


ities to t thus see con- 


stantly the violation of { 
nature, which is observed among all 





inferior animals, as well as among all sav- 





BONE - CAVE AT PHCENIXVILLE, PA. 


Pror. Cope, of Philadelphia, is actively 


engaged in the exploration of this cave, 


which proves to be a great Golgotha of 


forms. In a letter to a friend he 


extinct 





enumerates the following genera and 


species as already determined : 





Edentata, 4 Species 18 Indiv als 
Insectivora, I o I 
Chiroptera, I os 5 
Ungulata, 5 sy 9 
Carnivora, 4 "1 5 - 
Birds . “ > “ 
Reptiles, 6 7” ? - 
lotal, 3¢ 61 


This, he adds, is a remarkable list for so 
confined a locality, but it is not completed 
Of the Sloths, at least two are 
Mammalia 
little can yet be said, though one or m 
of the ¢ 
The Sloths are all 


or Mylodons. 


new ; ol 


the Rodents, six; of the other 


» probably undescribed 


irnivora ar 





gigantic Megalonyx 


At the point examined the roof is open, 


and the Professor supposes it to have been 


rer animals 


S 


a pitfall for the lar 


He will soon publish a list of the extinct 


forms with complete specific references, 

and we doubt not it will prove one of 

most interesting chapters in American P 

leontology. 

A HEARTH OF THE POLISHED - STONE 
AGE. 

M. PERRAULT has described a hearth of 


the Polished - stone age, found on the su 





mit of a steep hill overlooking the immense 
plain of Sadne. A terrace sheltered by 


rocks from the north and east winds, 


facing the morning sun, seemed to him well 
adapted for early habitations, while 


pression in the ground in front prove 


J 


contair 


examination to 


large hearth, made up of 








stone blackened like the soil benea m, 
by the action of fire. Above was ed 
of ashes two feet in thickness, in w 
were mingled fragments of bones, st 
implements, pottery, etc. 

Of stone implements, some one hu 
and fifty were foun l, consisting ol 
ets, arrowheads, flasks, borers, sct rs 


hammers, mealing stones and_ polish 

















es. [wo of the hatchets were mounted 


























e's horn sockets, similar to those 
he Swiss Lake dwellings. Not 
sixty stones for grinding and pol 

] 
wheads, twenty - three in num- 
. 2 variety of forms,— leaf- 
1 gular, lozenge - shaped, and 
: ng stones consist of a lar 
of firm sandstone or por 
milar stone as a muller,and 
ter as those still in 
( ' i 
| sin bo und horn lr 
hose from the « r Swiss 
vs, a 1 consist of Kets 
ed, awls, ise ¢ 
: i W ch Is CX y gv 
1 1 name ed 
y asort of pillar m ig, 
sed lines. In one ins t 
: sists of nds of tri $ 
< ss- hatched nad ] 
ery seems to have l 
spension \ few s < 
us were also fou ‘ 
4 ‘ ire the s is l 
y similar ) len 
n our kitchens at the present 
il consist of r 1es 
x ssibly domestic l), pig, 
goat and hors¢« 
THE MOUND - BUILDERS, 
] meeting of th Chi wo 
Ne neces, Vol Foster « n 
haccount ol 1 ancient grave 
ry county, Missouri, a few miles 
M ssippl river, and ne ‘ ) 
iN skia. Numerous low hillocks ex 

Ww in l tor k 

Each 
el h smack 

. l n the 

und a vase, 

, ol of pottery 
x ted various specimens of 
e region of Lal Indi 
Gulf-coast of | siana, 


l, in symmetry of form 





were 


a 


lamentation, superior t 
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best specimens of the Bronze age of Eu- 
A drinking cup from the latter 


re ton stron 


> bs 


] i | ] 
ly resembled Japanese work. 


Descriptions and hgures ol these objects 


will be given in the next volume of the 


Academy's Transactions. 


Since this communication was mad 





this graveyard has been ploughed over, 
nad a large number ol vases, statuettes, 
and other o jects Of art have been recov- 


ered. 
RED SNOW, 
GEORGE Gibbs, in the “ American Natu- 
r st, records the rct th t, in 1555, when 
lin Int Y ( y tw 1 














Gre I ! e 
of the ¢ e¢ Mountains, ‘ ution 
of wut 6,500 feet, one of | me with 
in expres 1 of h wr, | him a 
handful isn picke neigh- 
, aa" 

ng | {' | t v was 
Re iv the place, he , upy- 
ing a le s ce her 

‘ f t of 1 ¥ | color 

1 sting wi | k 

4 

on whi lay. ( 1 i 5 
h , gave a | y tint to the water 
w i | from it l t seemed 
some t y IIeh n mn is 
of « e it than pock ] ler 
Ww ng mat seel to con 
s i t 5 + es, I | 
< tle 1 i tails, ] haps two 


THI 
Dr. E. M 


BIG POND - LILY. 


HALE has pu hed in a 





pa ‘ { his ] er ¢ cated 
t e ( co A my Ss 5s, on 
the \e/u leu ller in $ 
t I r i it jul to 
€ provide ,our ks, wl y its uty 
i Irag wi fort t 
trac He also calls te to the 
danger ol s becoming exter! ed 
’ , , 
icss SIM ally |} ect i 
Aw nthe * Evening I gives 
the f wing informati “ Ther vl 
} , +} 
t ere s i 
to the localities mentione y e writer, 
grows with great luxuriance in a pond in 


the township of Aurora, fifteen miles south- 
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east of Kalamazoo, Mich. The leaves and 
blossoms are elevated froin ten to eighteen 
inches above the surface of the water. The 
flowers are of a rich cream color, and ex- 
hale a delicious spicy fragrance. The 
seed-vessel, after the petals have dropped, 
enlarges in size until it often attains a 
diameter of from four to six inches, and 
the nuts enclosed equal in dimensions a 
large acorn. This habitat of the plant 
during its flowering season, is a favorite 
place of resort for all the region round- 


about.” 


EXPLORATIONS IN FLORIDA, 

Dr. Stimpson, the General Secretary of 
the Chicago Academy of Sciences, together 
with Mr. E. W. Blatchford, spent the past 
winter on the coast of Florida in investi- 
gating its Natural History. The collec- 
tions made, instead of being estimated by 
numbers, are estimated by weight, amount- 
ing to four tons. The results of their deep- 
sea dredgings near the inner edge of the 
Gulf Stream, when worked up, will prove 


to be of the highest scientific interest. 


SOUTH AMERICAN COLLECTIONS, 

Dr. Ravcnu and Mr. Gaylord, of Chica- 
go, have lately returned from an extended 
tour through Venezuela, bringing with them 
a large collection of objects of Natural His- 
tory, consigned to the Chicago Academy. 
When the specimens shall have been classi- 
fied and arranged, we hope to give a 


more extended notice. 


FOSSIL WHALE, 

THE bones of a whale closely allied to 
the White Whale (Ae/uga /eucas) of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, have been discov- 
ered at Cornwall, Ontario county, Canada, 
It seems to be the same asthe B. Vermon- 
fana of Thompson.— Nature. 

GULF -STREAM DREDGINGS., 

A LATE number of the Bulletin of the 
Museum of Comparative Anatomy, at 
Cambridge, contains the report of Dr. 
Stimpson upon the Crustaceans dredged in 
the Gulf Stream by Count Pourtales of the 
Coast Survey, by which it appears that 
eighty-one species of forty-one genera 
were obtained, of which fifty-two of the 


H. Worthen, has just been issued. 


complete the work. 


out are of high scientific interest. 


embracing several new genera, 


or sixty more species remain to be «¢ 


brate forms which 


is nearly straight, and the 


and armed with nine flat, 


are inserted in a dense bony tissue. 


form, too, is different from 


with other bones. 


secured by integuments, and was a de- 











[ May, 


species and nineteen of the genera are new. 
Only a small portion of the species were 
from great depths; fifteen alone being re- 
corded as cuming from below 100 fathoms, 
The greatest depth at which any of the 
species were found was 150 fathoms, these 


belonging to the family of Portunide. 


The Fifth Volume of the Geological Sur- 
vey of Illinois, under the direction of A, 


Two 


additional volumes will be required to 
Passing over the 
economic results contained in the detailed 
surveys of thirty-three counties, we come 


to that portion relating to Paleontology. 


New - 


berry and Worthen, and the Coal-plants 


by Lesquereux, and the results brought 


and de- 
scribed, from Illinois and its vicinity, one 
hundred and fifty species of fossil fishes, 


and fifty 


a wonderful contribution to our 


1) 





is one 
which was found in the coal-seam at Bel- 
ville, by Mr. John P. Heinric 
the species is dedicated under the name 
of Edestus Heinrich 


fragment of the skeleton, and it is a ques- 


whom 


is but the 


This 


fragment, nearly complete, is a little more 
than a foot in length, one margin of which 
arched 
triangular, en- 
amelled denticles, an inch high and a 
quarter of an inch broad, with crenulated 
These teeth-like denticles 
resemble the teeth of sharks, but, in the 
latter the jaws are cartilaginous, and the 
attachments of the teeth are effected by a 


ligament; but in this case the denticles 


. he 


jaw of any 


known reptile, fish, or animal, and there 
are no marks to show that it is articulated 
Hence, the authors are 


dorsal spine 




















fensive rather than an aggressive weapon. 


It certainly has many anomalous features 


which cannot fail to prove of great inter- 


€ » every comparaluly e anatomist, 


fhe contributions to our knowledge of 


the fossil flora of the Coal Measures are 


equally important. Up to the time of the 


commencement of the Survey, the cata- 
vue of American fossil plants, including 

° 4 
some even from the Devonian series, was 


only two hundred and eighty. Mr. Les- 


quereux enumerates two hundred and 


fifty-six species from IIlinois. 

No place in our State has afforded so 
fine a field for research as Mazon Creek, 
in Grundy County. That stream, in its 
course, has excavated and torn up a shale 
bed which is abundantly stored with con- 
iron ore. 


cretions of These concretions, 


when broken open, are often found to en- 


close a single leaflet, but sometimes the 


entire leaf of the plant, with every vein 
Nothing 


beautiful than 


veinlet perfectly preserved. 
delicate and 


exhibited. It 


1 be more 


the tracery here would 


n as though nature had specially ar- 
ged these forms for cabinet specimens. 
The Legislature of the State of Michi- 


ust adjourned, made an appropriation 


of $8,000 to continue the Geological Sur- 
which has now been in 


vey of that State, 


ess two years, under the charge of 


| Winchell. 


sives no specihc information, 





In the Report of Progress 


Professor 





n outline of what he proposes to 
iplish. Judging from the discussions, 

ident legislators were startled at the 
gnitude of the Professors plan and 


expense which would attend its accom- 
ment, and, instead of appropriating 
$61,300, which was asked for, $8,000 only 


Prof. W., w 


s resigned, probably because he was 


a understand 
given, understand, 





in his plans, 





\ Report of Progress has been pub- 
| by the Legislature of Ohio, where 


Geological Survey is in charge of Dr. 


|. S. Newberry, assisted by Professors 
Andrews and Orton. Dr. Newberry gives 


etch of the geological structure of the 


nd a map on which the boundaries 


he several systems are delineated. 
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In the Corniferous Limestone Mr. Hert 
zer discovered a remarkable fish which is 
thus described by Dr, N.:;: 

“This I 


the claw-like form of its teeth. 


have called Onychodus, from 
rhe most 
striking feature in this great fish was pre- 
the under 


sented by jaws, which are as 


broad as one’s arm, and from twelve to 
eighteen inches in length, thickly set with 
teeth; while enclosed between their ante 
rior extremities, in what anatomists call 
the symphysis of the jaw, was a single 
crest of seven large conical-hooked teeth, 
so set as to act as the prow of a ram, 
Like most of these ancient fishes, it had a 


lates 


tesselated cranium, composed of | 
covered with a beautiful tuberculated and 
enamelled surface.” 

Prof. Andrews, with pains-taking fidel 


ity, has investigated the groups in t 


southeastern part of the State. Perhaps 
the most striking scientific fact brought 
out is, that the Conglomerate, which the 
1 } 


elder geologists regarded as resting at the 


yase of the Coal Measures, for the most 
P is a member of the Waverly series. 
The 


ranging from six to eleven feet in thick 





great Straitsville seam of ¢ 


ness, he predicts, will prove the most 


valuable in the State. 
Prof. Orton's district comprises the south 
western part of the State, in which the 


Blue Limestone and the Cliff Limestone 


groups predominate, 

Prof. Cox, Director of the Survey of In 
diana, last year brought out an eminently 
practical report, in which he classified the 
State, and traced their 
The “ block ” 


coal of the “ Brazil’ seam, from its free 


coal-seams of that 


range over a wide area. 
dom from sulphur and its capacity to 


} ] 


reduce the ores of iron in a cru 


e state In 
the hot-blast furnace, will make Ind 
the seat of a dense mining and manufa 


turing industry. 


The Geological Survey of Missouri, un- 
der Prof. Hager, is reorganized under a 
Board of 


tion of $10,000, 


Control, with an appropria- 


The field 


Sus] nded, 


work on the Iowa Survey is 


and Dr. White is preparing 
his notes for publication, 
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Hayle senior, 
H yl 
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tat y twirling her r, ‘that is the 


ever made in my life. 


ieve it to look at it? 
I certainly should n't,’ s id Sip. 
{nd you are quite sure that you 

















No, n sure But if you will 
e, I'll tind nd tell you 
} Ss t s pat tor 
\ } path 1¢ y 
f underst yout Catty 
\ S . Is jy ithere’s 
y r In \ rs l Now 
t one of my ow k I ’ 
ge, would n't have l 
) vo, and saved 1 yubl 
er, Catty’s eer, do you see ? 
~ W . 4 t you s 4 some 
é ks, do n’t you wi 1? 
I lf the d | I t 
M st I m bs t I ‘ y 
s et Phere ’s metimes sl 
There ’s ¢ ty s sip 
i 
‘Come get wari ( y.’ 
| } 
i s t jay lage her ! if 
fingers *Come I eamin 
( 
dear would not « Catty 
scowling in the 1 lle of the 
S n, ill-tempered, uncontroll- 
( y dear as one could ask to see 
I love’s sake! S LS on her 
t ers; ‘ here a minute, for love’s 
( \ 
] love’s sake ?’ repeated Catty, in 
tic langu 
Only for love's sake, dear,’ said Sip 








S faded nleid lar ‘ 
‘| id | t >" i 
( ye girl with a low fore- 
1 lering witl ll 
W Merng eyes, W 1 1 a i 
he with long lithe magnetic 
\ hick drooping under lip. 








é ( 
y 

k nd my sake, with the lamp 

wt. So much better It’s 

fault, poor dear! God knows, 

1 laid it up against her as it was her 


Phe lps does not take us 
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prose of real life. Sip Garth does not go 
book, nor de 


Miss Ke lso € nie 


upon the stage, nor write a 
liver a lecture. At first 
mills; but Sip said, * What's 
the use? If I get away from my loom, | 
loom. 


England! From 


lren to children’s 


1 
bACK tO my 





children a whole race of ’em at 








1€ 
noise and dus Catty and me must V 
there Sometimes I seem to think that I 
might have been a little different some 
ways, if may be I'd been helped show 
Neither does the author encourage y 
romantic « al ideas of the pr 


} WY lif ? 
yon in ille, 


ys looked to being 





> 1 
ird 
Burdoc K, 


somebody and pushin’ in the mills, on ac 
ip Garth), fails to do any 


y to keep his place as 


count of ser (S 
watchman, “ It is the few who rise, and 
only the few.” 

After Catty’s 


lonely, Dirk appeals to her again. “I 





don’t see that I'm 





fesses, “* but I meant to.” 

* Mills ain’t made to get on in. Itain’t 
easy, 1 know, Dirk. It ain't. It’s the 
That's the worst of 
Don't 1 know it’s the staying put 


that’s the 


staying put of them. 
"em, 
matter with the most of 


the world, it seems to me? For we 


the most o’ folks,— we that stay put, you 
know. So argued Sip; and in spite of 


her affection of Dirk, she refuses to join 
her bad |} 


one; and they separate, Dirk to console 


tt to his bad lotand make a worse 


himself with a less scrupulous maiden, and 


} 


Sip, in time, to find her mission,— where 


we leave her, preaching for sweet charity 
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sake, sermons of virtue and piety to the 
mill - hands of Five Falls. 

Miss Kelso’s lover does not keep pace 
with Miss Kelso's self; they grow apart. 
So she dismisses him after this fashion: 

“ Now [ am neither very wise nor very 
oid; but I am old enough and wise enough 
to understand that it is only that part of 
me which gets tired, and has the blues, and 
minds an easterly storm, and has a tooth- 
ache, and wants to be nursed, and wants 
excitement, and — somebody on the other 
side of a silver tea - pot — which loves you. 
Z do not love you, Maverick Hayle!” 

And Miss Kelso, with her lectures, her 
library, and her reunions, finds her heart 
and head so full of plans for mitigating the 
troubles and miseries of her ‘ people,” 
that there really seems to be no room for 


love and marriage in her busy, happy life. 


Tue PropHecy OF MERLIN, and Other 
Poems. By John Reade. Montreal: 


Dawson Brothers. 


If simplicity, directness of aim, and a 
cultivated and somewhat scholarly style 
and taste, be received as indications of 
poetic genius, then the author of this 
modest volume has certainly made good 
his claim to the title of poet. He is con- 
scientiously careful that what he has to 
say or sing be eminently worthy to be 
said or sung; and he is no less careful to 
give his well-considered thought a clear 
and melodious utterance. The central 
idea never fails to shine out luminously, 
unobscured by any fantastic cloud or col 


oring -of mere musical verbiage. He is 





always sincere and earnest; a reverent 
worshipper of truth, as in itself the most 
worshipful and exalted of all the attridutes 
of poetry. If, on the one hand, his most 
daring flight can scarcely be said to reach 
the: sublime, on the other, he is never 
caught floundering in the waters of bathos 
or a shallow sentimentalism, which, in 
these degenerate days, are too often made 
to usurp the place of the more vigorous 
and muscular poetry of our forefathers. 
He has found his abiding-place in that 
happy middle region — the elevated, but 
not lofty, table-land, so to speak, — which 
lies equally remote from the dull pool of 


stagnant mediocrity at the mountain’s foot, 


and the attenuated air and cloudy obscu- 
rity of its mighty summit, where the fancy 
alike of poet and his reader can make no 
long-sustained flight without giddiness and 
exhaustion. He surveys and muses on 
the wants and follies, the sorrows and the 
virtues of mankind, his fellows, and those 
phases of nature most attractive to a studi- 
ous and thoughtful mind, from a near and 
broad horizon, which does not remove nor 
separate him from still being part of it and 
them, and from breathing the same genial 
and humane atmosphere. 

The longest and most elaborate poem in 
this book is that which gives it its name — 
“The Prophecy of Merlin.” It is an in- 
geniously constructed tale in musical blank 
verse, of the days immediately succeeding 
the death of Arthur, “the Blameless 
Prince,”’ in which the sage and sorcerer 
Merlin narrates to Sir Bedivere — one of 
the surviving Knights of the Round Table 
—some of the great events ol history, the 
discoveries and inventions which have 
filled up the intervening centuries: 

“ Earth and air 
Shall yield strange secrets for the use of man,— 
The planets, in their courses, shall draw near, 
And men shall see their marvels, as the flowers 
That grace the meads of summer,—time and space 
Shall know new laws, and history shall walk 
Abreast with fact o’er all the peopled world: 


For words shall flash like light from shore to shore, 
| i 


And light itself shall chronicle men’s deeds 
Great ships shall plough the ocean without sail, 


And steedless chariots shoot with arrowy speed 





O’er hill and dale and river, and beneath 

The solid floor we tread,— the silent rocks 

Shall tell the story of the infant world,— 

The falling leaf shall show the cause of things 

Sages have sought in vain,—and the whole vast 

Of sight and sound shall be to men a school 

Where they may learn strange lessons ; and great 
truths 

That long have slept in the deep heart of God 


Shall waken and come forth and dwell with men.’ 


The poet-laureate himself need not have 
been ashamed of these lines appended to 
his “Idyls of the King.” But we like 
best those poems which smack not of Ten 
nyson, nor of any other poet, except hon- 
est John Reade. Here is one of them—a 
sonnet entitled “ Kings of Men’ 


* As hills seem Alps when veiled in misty shrou i, 
Some men seem Kings, through mists of ignor- 
ance; 

Must we have darkness, then, and cloud on 


cloud, 
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To give our hills and pigmy Kings a chance ? 
Must we conspire to curse the humbling light, 
Lest some one, at whose feet our fathers 
bowed, 
Should suddenly appear, full length, in sight, 
Scaring to laughter the adoring crowd ? 
Oh, no! God send us light! Who loses then? 
The King of slaves, and not the King of men, 
True Kings are Kings forever, crowned of God, 
The King of Kings,—we need not fear for 
them 
"Tis only the usurper’s diadem 
That shakes at touch of light, revealing fraud.” 


There are other as spirited and manly 
utterances scattered through the volume, 
of which we can no more than instance 
the names of a few—as “ Shakspeare,” 
“ Hastings,” “ The Old War-Horse,” and 
“Vox Dei.” The author delights in 
Scripture scenes and imagery, and _ his 
“Vashti” is perhaps the most beautiful, 
as well as the most powerfully written, 
poem in the collection. Its mingled ten- 
derness, passion, and despair are almost 
dramatic in their intensity, It is the des- 
pairing wail of a passionately-loving yet 
proud woman, who is still 
‘Queen of herself, though the stars fall from hea- 


ven above.’ 


** Is this all the love that he bore me, my husband, 
to publish my face 
To the nobiles of Media and Persia whose hearts 
are besotted and base ? 
Did he think me a slave? me, Vashti, the Beau- 
tiful? me, Queen of Queens ° 
To summon me thus for a show to the midst of 


his bacchanal scenes ? 


I stand like an image of brass, I, Vashti in sight 
f such men? 

No! souner, a thousand times sooner, the mouth 
f the lioness’ den, 

When she’s fiercest with hunger and love for the 
hungry young lions that tear 

Her breasts with sharp, innocent teeth, I would 


enter, aye, sooner than there !"’ 


We have room for but one more little 
sonnet, whose loveliest grace is its sweet 


humility: 


“*What can I do that others have no* done? 

What can I think that others have not thought? 
What can I teach that others have not taught? 
What can I win that others have not won? 

What is there left for me beneath the sun? 
My labor seems so useless, all I try 
I weary of, before "tis well begun ; 
I scorn to grovel, and I cannot fly 
Hush ! Hush! repining heart ! there’s one whose 


eye 
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Esteems each honest thought, and act and 
word 


Noble as poet's song, or patriot’s sword, 

Be true to Him; He will not pass thee by 
He may not ask thee ‘mid His stars to shine, 
And yet He needeth thee ; His work is thine.’ 


Star-Stupies. What we Know of the 
Universe Outside the Earth. By Elias 
Colbert, of The Chicago “ Tribune.” 
Chicago: The Western News Company. 
This is a small treatise, but brimful of 

matter of great interest. It is a clear and 
scholarly compendium of the principal 
facts which have been delved out within 
the past few years by the aid of the spec- 
troscope and polariscope, in reference to 
the conditions of existence in the sun, 
moon, planets and stars. Leaving out of 
the work all reference to the mathematics 
of astronomy, the author deals with the 
analysis of light, and then proceeds by 
easy steps to the consideration of the 
chemical constitution of the worlds outside 
the earth, and their adaptability to sustain 
organized existence. The whole subject 
is handled in so simple a manner that the 
book may be intelligently read without the 
special preparation generally required to 
*‘ go through ”’ books treating on scientific 
subjects. The work is not only a digest 
of the researches of others, but contains 
much that has been reasoned out by the 
author himself on these interesting topics. 
Those who have read the scientific articles 
which have appeared in the pages of this 
magazine from the pen of Mr. Colbert, 
during the past two years, will be prepared 
to meet in this work with a valuable con- 
densation of the subject, in attractive and 
original form. 
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CHIT-CHAT. 


- In GERMANY there has been recently 


iwht out a ballet founded on a 





German poet Freiligrath, “I 


f the Flowers,”’ from which it takes 





ne Each scene is as be 
n. When the curtain rises, we see 


wv of an oriental 


1 couch embowered in flowers and 
i vines; lulled by the intermingled 
s of tinkling fourt , the songs of 





I the loveliest women of his seraglio, 


wile and lure 


1 to her, to rouse him from his volup- 


turn tries every 


ndifference. But he remains cold 














r songs, to their dances, and to thei 
Even the most beautiful of all 
the harem, fails 

or one } sant 
y all witl LW 

“ soon as Achmet 
e, he throws off 
rries tothe ¢ e 
- ly th " 

‘ he still retains a sentiment of 
n He tends them w his own 
with the same tenderness which 
w upon their children ; t 

ies them unwilling Now 

s the favorite, who, with all her ] 
e aroused, has been wat him 
eof conce rent She wreaks 

t hatred upon the innocent 

“ h have robbed her of her 

s ntions. She tears them up by 
wots, snaps their delicate stalks in 
ples their bright petals beneath 

\ e feet; and at length, exhaust 


ierceness of her excitement and 


wonted violence of her mo 





1y morning d 


Flowers steps from the cup of a flame- 
( 1 tulip and invokes the spirits of the 
S sé who mse amid a thick 





odorous mist from the floral ruins scattered 


about the sleeping favorite; and at the com- 


mand of their queen, form a circle around 
the sleeper, which grows every moment 
more and more contracted, while the fairies 
bend upon her their threatening regards. 


Nearer and nearer 


they press, moving to 


: g 
sweet and weird music, while the odors 
exhaled from the tr mpled m row 
more more stifling ud full of fatal 
sweetness, till at last they cl her quite 
in; and with one long sigh and one con- 





vulsive movement, the unconscious favorite, 








who has been growing paler and | r, lies 
C l wilted herself a face wer — 
among tl ids and blossoms that she has 
crushed in her jealous passion! The bal- 
let then closes with an allegorical group, 





from amidst which the An 
1, and taking the 


re in his arms, he disappears, 


gel of Death 


beautilul pale 








bearing 


a difference is there between a re- 


fined and poetical spectacle of this kind 
and the “Black Crook” and its kindred 
res ? 





—certainly not the burly and comfort 
able } | of the Department has given 
out that he is the seventh son of a seventh 


ut he has two thumbs upon one 





hand, or that he was born at full moon or 
the longest night of the year, or is other 
wise entul " col to tradi 
tion, t exercise the rh ft of | phecy. 
Nevertheles , Some person or re W“ thin 
that department has been exercising such 





a gift, in very matter-o!-! way, for 
several months, and tl hs success 
s more than ju undertaking. 


yposed simply to collect at 


It was first pr 





that « rtment, all the ne« l con 
cerning the actual meteorological develop 
ments of each day, in prominent urters 
of the country, and furnish the same to the 


in a very 





daily press, for é j 
few hours after their collection. The data 






































collected at eleven o’clock at night, for in- 
stance, could be read at five or six o’clock 
the next morning. By and by the daily 
bulletin was observed to contain the * prob- 
abilities” for the coming day, as well as 
the eventualities of that which was com- 
pleted. Not much note was taken of this 
until it was noticed that on the morning 
of St. Patrick’s day, the bulletin boldly an- 
nounced “ fair weather with light winds ” 
for the Great Lakes and Atlantic States. 
In view of the fact (or supposed fact) that 
it a/ways rains on St. Patrick’s day, this 
announcement excited a good deal of con- 
sternation — chiefly at the assumption of 
authority on the part of the ambitious 
weather - seer, to throw himself so boldly 
athwart the path of precedent as to predict 
fair weather on St. Patrick’s day! The 
shower for which people waited, how- 
ever, to dissolve the dream of the Wash- 
ington theorist, failed to come. Sure 
enough, the weather continued “ fair with 
light winds.”” The green flag waved all 
day unsprinkled, and the sons of Erin 
paraded the streets with unsullied brogans., 
From that day the reputation of the 
weather - wise person in the government 
service was assured. He has since gone 
on with his daily forecast of “ probabili- 
ties,” which are consulted with implicit 
confidence by a grateful nation. That con- 
fidence has been but very rarely belied ; 
showing that some things can be done as 
well as others, and thatamong the “‘ some” 
is the certain forecasting of the weather, 
when data sufficiently comprehensive are 
made use of in the calculation. The in- 
troduction of the practice is going to prove 
of vast benefit to the business of naviga- 
tion, as also, in perhaps a less degree, to 
nearly every branch of industry dependent 
on the state of the weather. The farmer 
will henceforth fling aside his quack alma- 
nac, with its oracular directions to “ Look 
— out — for — storms — about — these 
— days” (to wit twenty or thirty days, 
against which the prediction is placed in 
the calendar,) and take up the daily paper 
each morning for advices which he can 
trust. In cities like Chicago, too, the bul- 
letin will be very useful to even the in- 
door sedentary classes, who can be guided 
by it in solving the vexing question whether 
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to take an overcoat and umbrella down 
town to-day or not. 


— THE FOLLOWING reminiscence of the 
late war is worthy of being chronicled. 
One Captain Von Butler, of the thirty- 
third regiment of Prussian infantry, while 
fighting in one of the battles near St. 
Quentin, suddenly found himself  out- 
flanked by several strong columns of the 
enemy, and at the same moment was struck 
in the breast by a ball. Without taking 
any notice of this last occurrence, he walked 
up to the commander of his battalion, and 
standing, in true German military fashion, 
before his superior — stiff as a marble pil- 
lar, with his hand raised to his helmet — 
he made his report: * We are outflanked 
on the right; and I furthermore report 
The last 
word ended in a gasp, and he fell dead to 


that I am mortally wounded !”” 
the ground — “ off duty ”’ forever. 


— THERE is an English Commission, 
composed of learned Hebraists, now sit- 
ting to revise the Holy Scriptures. Whilst 
we look upon the version of King James 
as the fountain of pure English undefiled, 
and would be reluctant to see those texts 
which we were taught in childhood in the 
least degree marred, still, it must be con- 
fessed, that owing to the imperfect knowl- 
edge of the former translators, there are 
certain statements to believe which require 
the utmost stretch of one’s credulity. 

As far back as 1753, Dr. Kennecott, a 
learned Hebraist, attacked the present 
version, affirming that the forty seven 
translators had no critical knowledge of 
Hebrew; and in proof of this declaration, 
proceeds to point out such errors as these: 

Luke xxiii: 32, “dnd there were two 
other malefactors,” instead of “ And there 
were two others, malefactors;”’ for no one 
would class our Saviour as a malefactor. 

In Judges xv: 4, we have the wonder- 
ful story of Samson, the son-in-law of 
the Timnite, having caught three hundred 
foxes, and having put a fire-brand in the 
midst, between the tails, let them loose in 
the standing corn of the Philistines. Now 
when we substitute, which is the true 
translation, that he took three hundred 
wheaten sheaves, placed them end to end, 
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and set fire to them, the story at once 
commands our assent. 

In 1 Kings xvii: 6, we have an account 
of how Elijah the Tishbite 
manded by the Lord to hide himself by 
the brook of Cherith, that is before Jordan, 


was com- 


with the assurance that the ravens would 


feed him there. Here is an improbable 


statement; but when, in the place of 
“ravens,” we substitute “ the inhabitants 
of Oreb,” we can conceive how they 
“brought him bread and flesh in the 
morning, and bread and flesh in the even- 
ing.” 

Another notable instance of mistransla- 
tion may be cited: In that memorable 
scene, before the feast of the Passover, 


Tesus said unto Peter, “One cock shall 
not crow till thou hast denied me thrice.” 
In our youth we recollect of having seen 
a pictorial representation of this interview, 
with our Saviour and the Apostles in the 
foreground, and a barn-yard chanticleer in 
the distance with curved tail and open 
crowing loud and clear, thus greeting 
but 


sad that at a certain hour of the morning 


the coming morn; when we come to 


t relieved of 


the Roman sentinels were 


guard (which was called cock-crowing,) 
the aforesaid chanticleer was stripped of 

romantic interest, and the predicted 
event dwindled down to a specific time to 


be measured at least by minutes. 


Thus, very many of the statements 
which, in the present version, are contrary 
to our experience,—contrary to the regu- 





and harmonious operations of nature — 
in the light of a new and enlightened trans- 
lation, will be robbed of their mystery. 

We trust that the persons now engaged 
translation of the Sacred 


m the new 


Text will not execute their task in aid of 


any particular sect, or with any attempt to 
awaken but make the 
whole volume so plain that “ he who runs 


the marvellous; 


many read,” 


— AMONG the curiosities of the newspa- 
per world are the laws governing the selec- 


tion of names. A list of country journals 


which have their “ insides”’ or“ outsides 
furnished from a certain establishment in 
Chicago devoted to that business, shows 


that of 339 examples of that class of news- 
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papers, 14 are baptized “ Times *’ —the 
John of journalism — while an equal num- 
ber are called “ Republican,” in deference 
to the party to which they belong. Of 
“‘ Democrats” there are 24 — not prob- 
ably because there were more of that name 
in the country, but simply more of the class 
which resorts to a distant city for their 
general printed matter. It is further ob- 


servable that the smaller and more out- 
landish the place of publication, the grand- 
er and more polysyllabic the title. Thus, 
we have the Rock Falls “ Progress,”’ the 


Paw Paw “ True Northerner,” the Thomp- 


son’s Station “ National Opinion,” the 
Harrietville “ Vindicator’ and the Bear- 
town “ Palladium,”—all shedding their 


luminous rays upon a darkened nation 


from the beacon-hills above mentioned. 
Another feature of this grade of journalism 
is the quaintness or sauciness sometimes 
shown in the titles,—as in “ Locomo- 
tive”’ for a new railroad village out West; 
** Corsair” and “ Shoo - Fly ” for two devil- 
may-care specimens atthe South; “ Artery” 
for another whose editor evidently had an 
eye to the circulation; “ Register” and 
“ Ventilator,” 
hygienic bearing; and “ Winterset Sun 


which also have an obvious 
which no man can pronounce without say- 
ing Winter Sunset several times in the at- 


tempt. 


— WHEN you take up a small square of 
perfumed soap and lather your hands brisk- 
ly with it, do you ever stop to think how 
hard it would be to get along without this 
cleansing agent? ‘“ How are you off for 
soap? ’’ would become one of the most im- 
portant questions of the day, if we were to 
have a soap-dearth as well as a coal famine. 
Yet the use of soap is not three hundred 
years old. We hear a great deal about the 
lily hands and the pure cheeks of the fair 
ladies of the days of old renown— but 
did those é 


sans merci, manage to keep their hands 


how in the world le dames 





and faces so clean and sweet without any 
soap? The high - bred lords and ladies of 
the Middle Ages were compelled to resort 
to the free use of aromatic essences and 
oils to atone for a want of cleanliness; 
while the voluptuous Greeks dipped their 


garments into perfumed water. So we see 














learned to be sweet before 


that the world 


ne that 





Just imag 
ly Maid of Astol 


much as a 





t’’ never 





cake of brown 


even a piece of homely 











rosin p! 

As for perfumes, they were once verily 
ma fr flowers; but the chemists have 
done way witl 1 that, and we now 
know it will not do to enquire too 
closely into the origin of the ravishing 
ex s which we d pt 1 our n 
cai cke han el Essences 

| for flavoring creams and jellies, such 
as 1 , cherry, strawberry, and 
orang eon irom tus ou, 
which used to 1 away as 
“ » t ch u er 1 I h us 
Ww the esse t 1€ i f ¢ 
/ f “7s, SO po I S$ a perlume, 1s 
not inde » a single flower for its exist 
ence, but is cocted from the refuse of 





] s 
sent 1 some lines, i n in the } c 
n | ed on a marble sl that 
ve i — ot rel ) 0o 
co t 1 f I i A $ 
hel his old age, to be an astrologer : 
s Stu i lo tre n Npasso 
Rilev . " 
Pe " r 
Eg g t i sso g . 








“Stu wr rs with the compass, 
li ills 1 be LISy 
be iy lore, folk 1 rumpus 
Th ver 1 dog it unaisy.”” 
The only perfect reproduction of a 


uplet in a different idiom occurred A.D, 
1170, when the Archbishop of York 
| 


Imon to the Chronicler of Malmsbury, 





sent 
asa 
with re which 


juest for a receipt in verse, 


was handed to the bearer in duplicate : 








-Hop, is not 


beere.’ 








sent noe 
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— WE have often 


classes in the community, the school-m 

















tk Day er y ] 
mn nous sk of teachi rt rh 
to shoo If it were } 
wing a bead” « 
buck, we g the epi f 
poet, “* ce ior | ein t s $ 
are susce] e of high degre¢ 
eration l t s t s! rf 
hours BY s< } P 
deavoring to " 1 set of s $ 
the rudiments f } " s t 
mill } ss; f however many s 1 
may t y higher i 
of obse Hence, we ‘ { 
t] ight, with I r | © the . 
when they h n with un i 
abhorrence, « e him to the professioy 
of a school-master. 

— It 1s one of the items of fashionable 
intelli nee that I ice Eri lat ) 
duced a bevy of nymphs on the floor of 
the ball-room at Long Branch, w t 
the res t lowa s of N York 
retired in disg Chis virtuous ona 


tion is very proper; but 


Which may be freely translated 
I’ve ssen things 


Than operating in E1 


1808, The 





—IN 





on the Advan 1 f Science t in 
Chicago, and litan H h 
Was suppose be the most ¢ 

for its deliberations, was secur 


it was found that, by reason of the run 
bling of vehicles, it was impossible to « 

tinctly hear the 
the platform. Under 


| tifal , 
the beau il Baptist 





Avenue was tendere 
Association. “ The 


it was understood, 


Antiquity of 


would form a prominent 


subject of 





discussion; and 
Associ 


of the chure 


one < 
remarked to 
Rev Dr. 


s, Perhaps your people would 


members of the 
the 


ition 


h, the 





offended if this question were discussed in 


this edifice.’ is worthy of 
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— TIME was, not many years ago, wh 


dD 


Science ; us section of the country was looked 


a large portion 


Artemus W 
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cast upon the moral character of Dante by 
many writers, and strengthened by the 
flippant allusions and gross hints of Bocca- 
cio. The popular European belief has 
been, that while Dante was the writer of 
one of the most pure and elevating poems 
ever bequeathed to any language, yet in 
his private life as an individual he was no 
We know that 


he loved Beatrice in an ideal manner, and 


better than he should be. 


that he did not love his wife Gemma at all. 
No less ul 


been named and handed down to posterity 


in seven different women have 





as the heroines of as many discreditable 
connections on the part of Dante. But 
Dr. Bergmann has adduced conclusive evi- 


dence that the “Inferno” was no less 





purely ideal as a poem than was the life of 
Dante asaman. Beatrice had no cause 
th 


» blush for her self - dedicated devotee. 


— THE famous echo of Athanasius 





Kircher was produced by walls placed at 


certain distances apart and at right angles 


to another wall, so that when the observer 


“ Tibi vero s , 


db 


ratias agam, quo clamore ?’ 


- Amore — Ore — Re.”’ 


after all, was not so wonder- 





ful as that of Killarney, which if asked, 
“How do you do, Paddy Blake?” an- 


swered, “ Pretty well, I thank you.” 


— THE art-criticism of America is en- 
titled to preéminence with regard rather to 


itity than quality. There is too much 





of it, supposing it were all good; a perfect 
ocean too much, such as it is. The most 
of it is confined to music and the drama, 
most of the daily journals seeming to feel 
it incumbent on them to have each morn- 
ing a full ev7tigue on the concerts or plays 
of the previous evening, whether or not 
they have the news from the capital or the 
details of the latest disaster. In the large 
cities, this gets to be a very serious matter, 
so that the labor of one or more editors, 
of more than the average cleverness, is 
usually applied to this department of a 
But though in these 


news] 


good writer is employed, he is 





y one without technical knowledge 


of the arts of which he treats; notwith- 





standing which he insists upon going 
elaborately into details, with a great pro- 
fusion of technical phraseology. This 
sort of critic usually produces something 
which interests more or less the average 
reader, though it may provoke a knowing 
shrug of the shoulder from the artist or 
connoisseur. He will state gravely that a 
soprano has a compass of four octaves; he 
will denounce an accidentally displayed 
anonymous Turner as “a crude attempt at 
the sensational, sadly lacking in color, and 
affording anything but sanguine hopes for 
the future success of the young artist, 
whoever he may be;’ 


conductor for the “instrumentation ” 


he will praise a 


of an. overture, oblivious of the fact 
that that is a matter which the com 
poser attended to, leaving the orchestra 


only to p/ay it; he will take other bold 


liberties with the eternal fitness of things 
artistic, and win all the while no small 
admiration for his learning and penetration. 
Such a critic is greatly preferable, after all, 
to a person educated to art and not to 


journalism, who would be almost sure to 


produce something too dull and elaborate 
for the general reader, and to be, more- 
over, constantly tangled up. with cliques 
and parties. 


If one is looking for something naive 


and fresh — something rich, rare and racy 
in the line of art-criticism— he must pe- 


ruse the dailies of the smaller inland 
cities. When a respectable concert com 


pany visits one of those places, the per 


formance is ¢#e event of the week — per- 
haps of the season — and your critic “ lays 


himself out”? on a notice, in too humble 
imitation of his metropolitan brethren 
Here was one of these, the other evening, 
criticising — simply to describe it would 
not do—the concert of Mr. Theodore 
Thomas. He wishes to say that Mr. 
Thomas and his band, with Miss Meh 
found the rink full. He says: 


** As was expecte there was a large crowd pres 








ent at the Rink to greet America’s greatest 
pressar a large 7} Mr. Theodore Thomas 
and his great organization, together with Miss 


Anna Mehlig, the truly celebrated pianist.”’ 





oad -* : > acl 
It was indeed negligent in the crit 
fail to spell the pianist a franiste, which 15 


French, and of course, nicer. We learn, 








ar 











further on, that this artist — that is artiste 
—‘in her Polonaise Brilliante [which 
se is neither French, English nor 
Choctaw] had ample opportunity to show 
her ability as a pianist, and done so much 
The “ Wedding March ”’ is 


mounced the favorite of the evening, 


effectually.” 
pr 
though the “ William Tell” overture was 
very fine, “ showing the ability of every 
performer, as it ranges in solo parts for 
about every instrument.” 

On the whole, however, this critic, be- 
yond showing a too obvious disposition to 
« indite a great matter,”’ after the style of 

intellectual co/ossi of the city press, 
‘ little that is out of the way in an at- 
tempt of the kind, Not as much can be said 
of the effort of a Milwaukee critic, who is 
t uly mighty as a musician, and not by 


} 


means aware that he is not so as a 








writer Speaking of an orchestral concert, 
he remarks loft : 
The Jubel overture was well enough ; but it is 
s r folly to place such works as the Shone Melu 
t bills, for an orchestra not strictly 
‘ rchestral capacity Half t men 
Stra play on hall a e struments 
requires, and are some days wing 
ect ree g wag ul at eve Ww 
ip efppes of Liszt, or tow ng off 
the Seventh Symphony 
It is difficult to say at which thought 
the weak reader grows most giddy that 





of “touching off the seventh symphony 
or “ climbing up the sfeffes of Liszt.” Of 


about the 





se evervbody knows 


*“Shone Melusine.”” Of a vocal perform- 





which came subse we are 
ssured that the soprano’s “* operatic graces 


perfectly beautiful vocal execution 





were supremely convincing of her artistic 
powers and lovely personn dle”; that 
“her singing of two or ree songs 7 

r ch to | one seductively away 
from the prosy present into the bewilder- 


-d  future;”’ 





mazes of the encha 
\ h leaves one to wonder, if two songs 
ul, where would four, or even three 


of them, leave the listener ? 


—A Bisnor’s CourtTsuip. — Bishop 
Hall, in his autobiography, thus grandly 
relates his courtship and marriage 

The uncouth solitariness of my life, 


and the extreme incommodi f my sin- 
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gle house-keeping, drew my thoughts, after 
two years, to condescend to the necessity 
of a married estate, which God no less 
strangely provided for me, for walking 
from the church on Monday in the Whit- 
sun week with a grand and reverend 
minister, Mr. Grandridge, I saw a comely 
gentlewoman standing at the door of that 
house where we were invited toa wedding- 
dinner, and inquiring of that worthy friend 
whether he knew her. ‘ Yes’ quoth he, 
* 1 know her well, and have bespoken her 
for your wife.” When I further demanded 
an account of that answer, he told me she 
was the daughter of a gentleman whom 
he much respected, Mr. George Winneffe, 
of Brentham; that out of an opinion 
had of the fitness of that match for me, 
he had already treated with her father 
about it, whom he found very apt to enter- 
tain it; advising me not to neglect the 
opportunity, and not concealing the just 


praises of the modesty, piety, good dispo- 


sition, and other virtues that were lodged 
in that seemly presence, I listened to the 


motion as sent from God; and at last, upon 
due prosecution, happily prevailed, enjoy- 
ing the company of that meet-he lp for the 


space of forty-nine years.” 


— THE ART COLLECTION of the Count 


Conestabile Staffa is the oldest private gal- 





lery of paintings now extant in ope. 
It is at Perugia. It is soon to be broken 
upand sold at auction. Therefore a few 


words about it may prove useful to ama- 
teurs in Art. The collection is not large, 
but it contains an exceedingly rare acqui 
sition in the shape of a picture which is 
known among artists and amateurs as 
“Raphael's small Madonna,” which was 
painted by the great master in 1503, for 
the then head of the house of Conestabile 
Staffa, and which has ever since remained 
in the possession of the family. Its value 
is greatly increased by the fact that it has 
never been restored, and is in the original 
frame. It is for these reasons worth more 
than its weight in gold. This rare picture 
is known to the world by Amsler’s fine and 
scarce engraving after the original, and 
also by the so-called“* lierge au Livre” 
of Richomme, which was made from an 


old copy of the original picture, which 
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